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PEKIN DUCK. 


THE POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST 


Winners at New York, from life. 


AWKINS' 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


BARRED, WHITE AND BUFF. & 


WYANDOTTES, S'SYEF WHITE 


AND BUFF. 

Have won more Prizes at the Leading Shows 
of America and England than all others. My 
matings for {900 are the best I ever owned. 


FROM PRIZE 
MATINGS. 


(ECG 


1 Sitting, $5. 3 Sittings, $10. 
2 Sittings, $8. 5 Sittings, 15. 
Per 100, $20.00. 


At the Great National Show, WASHINGTON, D.C., in hot competition with over 300 birds of 
these varieties, the best that could be found regardless of price, | won 45 Regular and Special Prizes on 
39 Entries, including First Prize on Breeding-Pen in each variety, Special for Best Display in the 
American Class, Special for Best Exhibit of Plymouth Rocks, Sweepstakes Special for Best 
Cockerel in the show (Bantams excluded), and this on my First Prize Barred P. Rock Cockerel. My 
winning White Wyandotte cock was pronounced by the judges to be the best they had ever seen. Iwon 
twice as many first prizes as all other exhibitors of these varieties. My BUFF ROCKS, at BOSTON, 
1899, in hot competition, won more first and special prizes than all others. My customers are winning 
all over the country. If you want the BEST, write me. Hundreds of Choice Exhibition and Breeding 
Birds at honest prices. Catalogue of America’s finest Plymouth Rocks and Wyandottes free. « 


A. C. HAWKINS, Lock Box '2; Lancaster, Mass. 


| 


Standard Golden Buff Cocks. 


EGGS FOR HATGHIN e Standard Blue Barred Cocks. 


I have three yards of Buff Rocks mated for utility as well as standard points. They are early layers of 
rich brown eggs, and make the finest of poultry. I have won the leading premiums e2ch year at the leading 
shows in the four years that I have bred them. MY BARRED ROCKS are line bred and well 
known all over the country as I have been breeding this variety for more than 25 
years. With my long experience in mating, they breed true to feather and_all other Standard points. As to 
utility, I have always saved my earliest laying pullets for breeding, so that it is as common for them to lay at 
four to five months, as it was a few years ago at seven to eight months of age. As to fine eggs, I won at the 
Maine Dairy Conference at Augusta, in December, the sst and 2d prizes for Heaviest Dozen ; also 1st and 2d 
forthe Best Brown E85, size, shape and color considered, 

I have three pens of Barred Rocks mated for this year’s breeding. Fresh blood has been added to my flock, 
so that my old customers can still use my stock to mate with theirs. What is good for me is good for them. 


Eggs, $2.00 per 15: $3.00 per 30; $4.50 per 50; $8.00 per 100. 
A few choice cockerels and pullets for sale. 


I. V. MCKENNEY, West Auburn, Maine. 


BRED ON PRACTICAL LINES... 
BARRED P. ROCKS. PEKIN DUCKS. 


That are hustlers, and our egg records prove it. One The deep keeled, quick maturing kind. One pen of 6 


Hee Ne Gee oat ee See vice ies covers days, { Jaid roz eggs in 17 days, a record hard toequal. They 
they ve been at it since last ecember too. 1 have two ? have free water range in spring, thus assuring fertile 


pens mated for this season; pen x headed by a fine B “<1, » « i 
“Tatham” cockerel, and pen 2 by a fine “Colby”’ pullet Ge ee somntine Teste Muga Iie ind) Se 
breeder. , 


E&es from these two varieties 
$1.00 per setting. Write me. 


MAINE BRED BUFF LEGHORNS. 


At the largest show ever held in America, my Buffs won more 1st and 2nd _ prizes 
than all others, winning 1st Cock, 1st and 2nd Hen, qth Cockerel, and 1st, 2nd and 


Fred L,. Davis, So. Freeport, Me. 


3rd pullets—7 prizes on 8 entries. Hens are extra large. I have May hatched pul- 
lets weighing 6 to 6 % Ibs. each. My Leghorns are the kind that lay through the} 
winter, and side by side with hens of the American class, I have received nearly 
twice the eggs during the year. 

I have a tew nice Cockerels for sale,—own brothers to my Boston winners. 

EGGS from my best matings, $3.00 for 15; $5.00 for 26. Incubator eggs $10.00 
a hundred. 

If you are looking for up-to-date hens, I can please you. 


EDW. M. DEERING, Biddeford, Maine. 


THE WINNING BARRED ROCK MALES AT THE GREAT NEW YORK SHOW FOR) 
-.eLHE PAST TWELVE YEARS... 


Have been bred in the yards of Bradley Bros., Lee, Mass. This should be conclusive evidence that there is 
no better strain of this popular variety in America. My original stock was purchased of Bradley Bros. direct. 
Only my choicest birds have been reserved for breeders, and these, with new blood trom the yards of Messrs. 


Bradley, have been carefully line-bred from year to year. 
related to these New York winners. One pullet is a sister, by sire, to the winning New York cock, 1900, and 
winning New York cockerel, 1901. My birds have not been bred for beauty alone but for egz production as 
well. There are no better layers on earth. Egys from 4 grand pens, 2 mated for cockerels and 2 for 
pullets, $1.50 per setting Of 15. They are worth more. Book orders ear 


rly. 
ock Box 155. E. E. PEACOCK, The Barred Rock Specialist, KENTS HILL, ME. 


Nota single bird in my yards but what is closely 


| prizes on entries, in close competition. 


BLACK LANGSHANS. 
BUFF PLYIMOUTH ROCKS. 
WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


Early maturing, prolific laying strains; 
bred for utility and beauty. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


15 eggs $1.25; 30 eges $2.25. All eggs 
guaranteed fresh laid, true to variety or- 
dered, and to produce good high grade 
stock. 

JOHN TUFTS, Rockport, Mass. 


Member Essex Co. Poultry Assn. 


If You fave stock 


OR EGGS TO SELL, 


Advertise tn 
POULTRYMAN AND 
POMOLOGIST. 


It Will Bring Customers. 


DAVIS’ 
Blue Barred Plym. Rocks. 


At Nashua, N. H., Dec. 4-7, 900, my birds won rr 
My st 
yrize cock’| won the grand sweepstake prize 
for the highest scoring cock’! in the whole American 
class. At Haverhill, Mass., Dec. 11-14, tg00, Haw- 
kins, judge, I won 25 prizes, including rst, 2d 
3d, 4th cock'ls; rst, 2d, 3d, 4th pullets; rst and 
2d pens. Silver Cup for the finest exhibit. 
Sw eepstake for best cock, 2ckls., 2 hens, and five 
pullets. 

At the Boston Show, Jan. 14-19, 1901, incompetition 


| with the best birds in the east, I won 5 ribbons, includ- 


ing 2d and sth pullets, 27 in class; 4thckl. 29 in class. 


| These prizes were won with birds of my own breeding. 


EGGS from ro grand pens, 4 mated to produce 


exhibition ckls. and 6 to produce exhibition 
pullets, $3 per 13; $5 per 26; $7 per 40: $15 per 100. 
Send for my folder giving a full description of my mat- 
ings for 1901. 50 choice breeding cockerels for sale. 
W. B. DAVIS, Haverhill, Mass. 
Care Merrimack Nat. Bank. 
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The Most Profitable Breeds. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


From a business standpoint does it 
pay to keep hens of the American class 
(Rocks, Wyandottes and Reds) for eggs? 

Eggs are what the farmers in New 
England are looking for, you know. We 
can’t expect to compete with the western 
farmer, who has corn to burn, in the race 
for raising nice fat roasters at five cents a 
pound, but when it comes to supplying 
fresh eggs at forty cents a dozen, in the 
winter, we are in the game to Stay. 

I have kept almost everything that 
grows feathers, inthe hen line—from the 
fourteen pound Brahma to the eighteen 
ounce Bantam, with varied success. 

The Langshan I found to be the most 
profitable of the heavy breeds—laying 
more eggs for me than either Brahma or 
Rocks. The Cochins and Brahmas I had 
to work pretty hard to get one hundred 
eggs a year. They are hardy but must 
be hatched in January or February in 
order for them to lay in the fall; if hatched 
later they will not lay till spring; with 
burnt wheat at one dollar a bushel there 
was no profit for me. 

When one speaks slightingly of Barred 
Rocks he is running up against nearly 
half of the hen farmers of this country— 
but Miss Blue Barred and I didn’t get 
along very well together, perhaps because 
I didn’t know how to care for her, I tried 
to do my duty toward her but she was 
lazy,—a glutton, and took on fat readily 
ifused asa hen should be, to produce 
lots of eggs by feeding green bone, 
clover meal, vegetables and good sound 
grain. She would lay a few eggs and 
then want to set. Should a man have 
two hundred hens ofthis variety his time 
would be pretty well taken up tying red 
strings on their tails, standing them in 
tubs of water, or airing them in wire 
bottom crates under the apple trees. 

The Buff Rock is fully the equal of the 
Barred, and you are not apt to find as 
many carcasses of this beauty in the 
manure, when planting time comes 
round. I always found it hard to keep 
Barred Rocks over two winters. 

My nearest neighbor has seventeen 
Barred Rocks, and twenty nine Leg- 
horns of the white and brown varieties. 
He was telling me just this morning that 
it cost him just as much to feed the 
seventeen Rocks as it did the twenty nine 
Leghorns, while he received three times 
the number of eggs from the latter. 

It has been my experience that it is 
easier to get two hundred eggs a year 
from the well bred Leghorn, thanit is one 
hundred and twenty five from the Rocks 
or hens of the American class. 

But you may say Leghorns will fly over 
the moon! Yes, but the active bird 
“catches the worm,’’ and I have had no 
trouble in keeping herina six foot wire 
fence enclosure. 

The Leghorn is somewhat smaller than 
the Rocks and has not the plump breast 
of the Wyandotte which we hear so much 
about, and that costs good money to 
place there. But the Leghorn as we are 
breeding her to-day is fair size and the 


best egg machine the world has ever 
seen. 

Last spring I hatched with my Buff 
Leghorns, some Buff Rocks of the pure 
Nugget strain. There are none better. 
The chicks were raised under the same 
conditions and up to the time the Buff 
Leghorns began to lay, they were fully 
as heavy as the Rocks which began to 
lay about seven weeks afterwards, and 
had gained about a pound and a quarter 
in weight over the Leghorns. The Leg- 
horns had laid nearly eggs enough to 
pay for their raising, before the Rocks 
began to lay, and at the end of two years 
should I throw that five or six pound 
carcass away she would have given me 
more profit than you can ever expect to 
get from a lazy, blocky hen. 

’ From a fancier’s standpoint what is 
more beautiful to look upon than a Buff 
Leghorn, the color of the newly coined 
gold dollar? 


Biddeford, Me. 


Epw. M. DEERING. 


Individuality in the Poultry Business. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


In these times of combination and or- 
ganization of the various industries of the 
country, the poultry business stands out 
prominently as one of individuality. No 
one man or breeder or combination of 
breeders can control any part of this in- 
dustry. The individual breeder is the 
one that is and always will be an in- 
dependent producer, for poultry and its 
products can never be ‘‘cornered.’’ The 
boy with his dry goods box in a back 
vard with a few hens and a male bird can 
make a start that may in years to come 
develop into a business that will be a 
source of profit, and with no chance of 
being forced into a trust or out of busi- 
ness. Another side of this question that 
insures the future of the business is the 
one of meat supply. 

When we as a people have to look to 
some other source for our meat supply; 
when the western grazing lands are cut 
up into small farms,—and this is a con- 
dition of things that is sure to come as 
the country becomes more densely popu- 
lated, then will poultry be in great 
demand. Anyone that has given this 
subject any thought,—who has watched 
the price of beef continue to rise and has 
seen the supply controlled by a certain 
few, cannot fail to see that when it 
reaches a certain price, then will people 
look to poultry for their meat food. 
While the above more directly concerns 
the business as one individuality there 
are other places that attract our atten- 
tion. Take the small breeder or one that 
is just making a start as a breeder of 
Standard poultry and by this I mean all 
that the name implies. 

He contracts for space in one or more 
poultry papers. To get his start he has 
bought stock of a breeder that has made 
his reputation, and is well known to the 
readers of poultry papers. This beginner 
in his advertisements makes the fact 
prominent that he bought his stock of 
this breeder. He uses 47s space to ad- 


vertise the stock of a breeder that is using 
ten times as much space as he. That 
this is self-evident none will deny for the 
old breeder is well known, his name is 
one that is prominently before the buyers 
and you aresimply using your space to 
help a man that uses more space in a 
month than you use ina year. Have an 
individuality. Work for it, using all your 
time and strength and space with this 
object in view. Advertise your own 
goods, not those of some one else. 

Anyone who has followed the show 
reports for the past season can not fail to 
notice the new breeders or exhibitors 
that are winning in the popular classes. 
They are establishing an individuality. 
Many times the well-known breeders buy 
birds from those that are just beginning 
to show at the larger shows; for example 
the Brown Leghorn class at Philadelphia. 
Do you remember of ever seeing in their 
advertisement of whom they bought the 
birds? I guess not for they are looking 
out for they own business. They could 
better afford to do this than you can. 

Have an individuality! 

Not only does this apply to exhibition 
birds but to breeders of all classes. If 
breeding for eggs work with the object 
of making those eggs the best, the kind 
that will be in demand. If dressed poul- 
try is your specialty have something that 
buyers will recognize as your product. 
If in any branch of the business work for 
your stamp of individuality but do not put 
yourself out or lay awake nights or use 
your space to help some one that has a 
reputation established, for if you bought 
half of his flock he would not use much 
of fzs space to let people know it. 

A. P. WINSLOW. 


Single Comb White Leghorns. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


While poultry papers are filled with 
articles telling the many good points of 
the Rocks, ’Dottes, Reds, etc., the 
sprightly money-making White Leghorn 
seems almost forgotten, but a great many 
are interested in them and deservedly so. 
There is no breed better suited to the 
farm, being active, they will hunt a large 
share of their living if given their liberty, 
or they may be kept in confinement with 
good profit as they do not take on fat 
readily, are hardy, small eaters and good 
layers. Large-sized birds, those weigh- 
ing four to six pounds, should be used 
for breeders provided they are typical 
specimens. 

Always choose the best when mating, 
having quality rather than quantity. The 
males being very active the eggs nearly 
always run extra fertile and the chicks 
come from the shell with a kick, feather 
rapidly and will grow to broiler size very 
quickly and will be yellow meated if fed 
properly. They are not readily sold ex- 
cept to private trade, ( with their heads 
off,) as the combs of the cockerels are 
large at an early age. 

It is as layers the S. C. White Leghorn 
pay the best and in my experience lay 
the largest egg of any of the Leghorn 
family and larger than most of the heavier 
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breeds nearly twice their size. They in- 
variably mature at six months old or a 
little sooner. I prefer them fully six 
months old before laying as they are 
generally larger then. If brought into 
laying in October or November they will 
lay a good many eggs through the winter 
if kept reasonably warm and as spring 
and summer comes they will be doing 
their best, when the heavier breeds are 
broody, with chicks, etc. The hens may 
be kept until three years old with a good 
profit. Those who havea good flock of 
S. C. White Leghorns would dislike to 
give them up. Anyone who wants first 
class ‘‘egg machines’’ and money mak- 
ers everyday in the year can do no better 
than try them. 
Harry C, NUNAN. 


Change. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


Changing plans, buildings, and breeds 
is often quite frequently done by some 
poultrymen. It is a mistake to keep 
constantly changing breeds or even build- 
ings if they give the necessities of fowl 
life. When the buildings are to be 
erected, careful thought and study of 
plans should be given before starting the 
work. Study the location, the con- 
venience, the practical value of one plan 
as compared with another. If all parts 
are carefully considered and plans made 
that do not have any apparent disgualifi- 
cations, there will be less need of a 
change after the building has been com- 
pleted. To change breeds very often is 
not a good plan. Of course it is often 
done when poultry is bred for pleasure, 
not much attention being givento the 
profit part. When one breed is not found 
to be what the person needs, or is not 
considered to be of much value to him 
it is a good plan to change. But to keep 
continually going from one breed to 
another will cut off a large share of the 
profits. Ifa careful study of breeds had 
been made before purchasing there 
would have been less reason for a change 
later on. 

To change the feed zs of value. When 
one plan of feeding has been practiced 
forsome time a different plan with dif 
ferent kinds of food will perhaps in the 
majority of cases give an increase in 
ege-supply. It has been said that when 
a flock of pullets do not start laying as 
soon as they should be expected to, 
changing them to a different pen or run 
would start them laying. Perhaps, that 
plan would be of value to those whose 
pullets do not lay in proper season. A 
change is all right when made in time of 


need but no needless changes are 
advisable. } 
Percy W. SHEPARD. 
Diligence. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


A poultryman by necessity is bound to 
be diligent. He must be industrious and 
earnest in all the applications of poultry 
rearing. The diligent worker, the one 
who works earnestly, always commands 


a good position and his pay is lucrative. 
He is sought for by many employers | 
because he has a reputation of being a | 
valuable worker. The poultry industry | 
needs earnest workers, those who do| 
what is needed and when it is needed. | 
The successful ones are diligent. They | 
win victories by careful and thoughtful | 


state of poultry life. No victories with- 
out work. No winnings without previous 
preparation, no advancement in life 
without some creeping on hands and 
knees. All must be diligent in their life 
work if they want a solid and high repu- 
tation. Cana reputation be established 
without a diligent effort on the part of the 
one who seeks it? Noteasily. Ifa poul- 
tryman wants a high-class ‘of fowls and 
wants a high-class profit let him do his 
work with diligence. Let him do what 
he has to do, as though his life depended 
on it. 

When lice gets started in a fair way in 
a building, they will soon overrun the 
whole building from floor to ceiling. 
The fowls will be covered with them also, 
if great precautions are not taken to 
arrest their progress. What will keep 
them in check? Diligent efforts on the 
part of the owner of the fowls. If he 
keeps persistently at it he will succeed in 
keeping them in check. So with any 
of the other troubles and difficulties that 
a poultryman will meet. Diligent, earnest 
work will alone win the victory, while a 
lack of diligence will greatly hinder 
speedy progress. 

Percy W. SHEPARD. 


Poultry vs. Belgian Hare. 


Editor Poultryman and Pomologist: 

In your last issue a correspondent writes 
avery animated article on the Belgian 
Hare. Ofcourse we all hold our own 
opinions and it is not my purpose to open 
a controversy on the subject, but to call 
attention toa few points regarding the 
Belgian as compared with poultry. 

First, I notice objections to the hare 
come largely from poultrymen, giving one 
the impression that they are afraid of 
losing a portion of their income. 

The same spirit is manifested in other 
lines of business. When the telephone 
came into prominence people thought the | 
telegraph must go, but they both exist 
and pay well to-day, each occupying its 
own field of usefulness. This may not be 
a parallel case in all respects however ; 
may not the hare and the hen each fulfill | 
its mission side by side, both adding) 
something to the income of their owners? | 

The hare has some virtues to commend 
it to the public, although there may be a 
tendency among some dealers to extol | 
them too highly, but there are also poul-| 
trymen who would have one think theirs 
was the only stock fit to keep. Now as 
a matter of fact there are honest men in 
all branches of industry, also a few un- 
scrupulous ones. If one is about to invest 
it is well to know with whom you are deal- 
ing, and in this day of fast mails, a pros- 
pective purchaser may easily make him- 
self reasonably sure before buying and _ it 
very skeptical he can, if dealing with an | 
entire stranger, ask for a reference which 
an honest advertiser will always be glad 
to give. 

There are many Belgians ( so-called ) 
offered for sale at the present time which 
bear but a slight resemblance to the 
graceful well-formed, rich-colored Belgi- 
an which commands the respect of all | 
with whom it comes in contact. 

I believe I can speak with some degree 
of fairness both to the hare and the hen, 
for pens of pure-bred snow-white Wyan- 
dottes are a source of pride and it is a 
pleasure to show them to friends, espec- 
ially a pen of 12 pullets that are making a 
great egg record ; and with equal pride 
I take them to see my six fine red does 
and their young, coming from some of the 


| Brown Leghorn 


also Prince Rupert, whose imported father 
and mother scored respectively 9434 and 
9514 at the last Boston Show. 

Having therefore an interest in both it 
is not my object to do either an injustice. 
Only the other day a lady friend said, ‘‘I 
think it is time we had a new meat and 
believe that there isa general desire 
among housekeepers for one.”’ 

Compared with poultry or other meats 
is there any other animal whose food 
tends to produce a more wholesome flesh 
than the hare ;. certainly none have more 
cleanly habits, and should not oats, hay 
and carrots produce better meat than the 
food of the average farm raised fowl? It 
is well known that the food effects the 
flavor of flesh, and if onions, fish and corn 
produce certain flavors, why not the ma- 
nure pile,sink drain and hog pen;yet many 
flocks of poultry get half their living from 
these sources and we eat the eggs and 
meat and smack our lips the while ; but 
sight of a hair in the butter will spoil our 
appetite and make us gag. Is it because 
we have become so used to these things 
that they are allowed to exist ? 

Is it likely that this new industry will 
cut into the poultry trade? I think notto 
any extent. It will not be poultry alone 
that will have to give way to make room 
for the new meat but beef, pork, and 
mutton, and all other varieties will have 
to stand their share, so that none will feel 
it to any extent. 

Many sound men believe that the Bel- 
gian hare has come to stay and for awhile 
good prices will be the rule. One man 
recently told me that he considered a 
good Belgian Hare as good as a gold 
mine. I should consider it better if [had 
to go to the Klondike after the gold mine. 

E. S. TABER, Yarmouth, Me. 


How I Raised my Flock. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


I have what I calla fine flock of Single 
Combed Brown Leghorn fowls, one 
hundred in number. I have raised them 
from a small beginning at but little more 
expense then it would have been to raise 
mongrels. 

Several years ago I think I fell in love 
at first sight with a flock of thoroughbred 
fowls owned not far 
from where I lived. My flock at that 
time were mongrels, although they laid 
well and paida good profit for time and 
feed. 

I purchased a setting of eggs at $1.50, 
set them under a hen and in the fall had 
six pretty pullets and three cockerels the 
best one which I kept. I inbred them 
the next year and raised twenty pullets. 
That fall 1 purchased a young cockerel 
of a near by breeder for $1.00. The 
price was low but he developed into a 
handsome bird and I used him two 
seasons. I then purchased a Standard 
and undertook to sort my hens according 
to the Standard, buying thoroughbred 
cocks every year. Last fall I took rst 
premium ona pair of my birds at the 
County Fair insharp company too, and 
have a pretty flock and a pretty egg 
basket. I have not paid over $1.00 a 
year to keep my flock up. It is a slow 
way but if the purse is thin it is a fairly 
good way. 

Now I would like to know how long I 
will have to select my breeders by the 
Standard to have them Standard bred ? 

HELEN M. PERCIVAL. 


advancement into the realms of a higher | best blood in this country and England,| Salzer’s Seeds Surely Sprout. 
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=~ DIAMOND FLINT — 


Nature’s blending of Grit, Lime and Phosphoric Acid, not to be excelled for Digestion of Food in 
Fowls and the creation of egg-shells, adding vigor to the strongest of your flock. i 

Scientists claim this deposit to have been formed more than 5,000 years ago, and it is recognized by 
them and the natives, who have been using it for more than one hundred years for their Poultry, as one of the 
most valuable products of the earth yet discovered for any and all kinds of fowls — second in hardness to Dia- 
monds on!y, hence the name ‘‘DIAMOND FLINT,”’ though formed of a heterogeneous mass of shell-fish and 
shells from which a milky substance flows when first exposed to the air. 


shells. 


Does away with all need of oyster 


Instead of buying a ton of oyster shells and a ton of ordinary poultry grit, order a ton of ‘“‘DIAMOND 


FLINT” and you have all the properties to be obtained in both the others, and many other beneficial qualities 
not contained in either, at a great saving of time, labor and money. 


BOMIDS BAGSC aes bale iggage 
SOMPUBAGS; wy seikoo esate 
iO Ty BAECS Eh Mae Ge oe 


SAMPLE FREE. 


DIAMOND FLINT CO., Box D. 


A Practical Insecticide. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomolozist.) 


We have been running an advertise- 
ment of Hammond’s Slug Shot for some 
time and on investigation find it has 
quite a history. : 

It was first made in 1880 at the time 
potato bugs were beginning to be plenti- 
ful and the principal remedy was to mix 
Paris green and flour together and apply 
dry on the potatoes when the leaves were 
damp. Mr. Hammond, who was a drug- 
gist and an amateur horticulturist, be- 
lieved that the dose of arsenic in common 
use was far‘too strong, as then used, and 
he prepared a composition of material 
that would do the work, and yet was one 
that fowls would not eat, or if they did, 
could not take enough to do them harm. 

Insects are divided mainly into three 
classes : 

1st. Those which bite and eat the leaf, 
like potato bugs, currant worms and cab- 
bage worms. These can be destroyed 
by minute applications of deleterious 
substances which they may eat. 

2d. The juice suckers, like the Aphis, 
which in warm, humid weather, attacks 
the ends of apple twigs, cherries and 
roses. These can be reached by some 
application which is irritating or smoth- 
ering. 

3d. The moths which get into clothes, 
the water bugs, etc., that can be destroyed 
by smothering, the lice on chickens, dogs 
and other animals. No one insecticidal 
substance answered for every insect. 
Some kinds of insects like the pumpkin 
flea, beetle and the thrip, which gets on 
the under side of rose leaves, are very 
difficult to manage, and when we con- 
sider that two living organisms are to be 
dealt with, one to be destroyed, the other 
unharmed, it calls for a nicety of adjust- 
ment of material to kill the insect and 
spare the tender leaf. This has been the 
aim of the manufacturer of Slug Shot. 


The factory where this excellent in- 
secticide is compounded is located on the 
Hudson river at Fishkill Landing, N. Y. 
Here particular attention is given to the 
preparation of the material. Every in- 
gredient of the whole is reduced to great 
fineness and then mixed. Bolting ma- 
chines and mills of different patterns are 
used, all worked by steam power. The 
result is a fine powder that makes a most 
useful general insecticide. The Slug Shot 
is sold by seed dealers in all parts of 
America. 


- $0.50 | 500 lb. LOTS, 
= 05 | 1000 1b. LOTS, 
= 1.00  |\| TON LOTS, - 


$0.85 per 100 lbs. 
(5 per 100 Ibs. 
-60 per 100 Ibs. 


SEND US A TRIAL ORDER AND BE CONVINCED. 


Sole Owners, Grinders 
and Introducers, 


Mr. Hammond is the owner of a pretty 
place on the banks of the Hudson. This 
has been made literally out of shell rocks 
and tough yellow clay. He has planted 
and grown apples, cherries, quinces, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, pears, peaches, 
grapes, blackberries, raspberries and 
strawberries, besides roses, cannas and 
other flowers in profusion, and vege ta 
bles of all varieties. He has also elm 
trees, horse chestnuts, maples, lindens, 
arbor vite, hedges, etc. 

On this mass of material he tries his 
Slug Shot—and the results are that he 
has vegetation free from fault. He mixes 
the insecticide with water and throws it 
over the tops of the highest trees. The 
Slug Shot is not in any sense soluble in 
water but the water is used for purposes 
of conveying it to the trees. The dust is 
best applied with the bellows or duster. 
It retails at a low price, five or six cents 
per pound, according to location, etc. 
Our readers will do well to give ita trial 
this season. 


White Wyandottes and 
Barred P. Rocks ... 


$4.00 per 100. 


Eggs (5c. per Setting. 


We are breeders of ‘‘ Mack” W. Wyandottes and 
“Rudd” P. Rocks, both layers of Dark Brown 
Eggs. Bred for business and utility. This price is 
for introduction. Orders booked now for future delivery. 

Dealers as wellin Poultry Supplies. Belle 
Brand Oyster Shells, 45c. per bag, $7.00 per ton. 
White Flint Grit, 35c. per 100 atfactory. Special prices 
of Cypher’s Incubators, Champion Brooders and Wil- 
son Bone Cutters. Let us quote you on anything 
wanted in supplies. Our expenses are low; we give 
you the benefit. 


JOHNSON BROTHERS, Woodfords, je 


Farm on Riverton Road. 


POULTRY RAISERS... 


U can have abundance of eggs if you feed 
your hens No. 4 Mixture twice a week with 
their food. Trifle expense; pays immense. 

#a-Receipt to make No. 4 Mixture for seven 
2cent stamps. Address, 


G. D. FRANK, 
Elizabethtown, Ky. 


Box 25. 


THE POULTRYMAN AND PoOMOLOGIST, 
25 cents per year. 


SOUTH AMBOY,N. J. 


TUSE IS THE JUDGE" 
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Personal Mention. 


Geo. W. Tarbell has sold his entire 
stock of fancy poultry to the Mustaquid 
Poultry Farm, South Lincoln, Mass., and 
has entered the employ of the company 
as manager of the plant. 

No expense will be spared in keeping 
these breeds up to the highest state of 
perfection. With Mr. Tarbell’s extended 
experience, he is well fitted for the 


_| position: 


The Diamond Flint Grit advertised 
elsewhere in this issue is a new substance 
or rather a new form for an old substance 
for it is supposed to be five thousand 
years old. It is the petrified remains of 
shell fish and is one of the hardest sub- 
stances known. By chemical analysis it 
is shown to be composed of the elements 
needed by the hen, and. takes the place 
of oyster shells as well as that of grit. A 
sample will be sent to all applicants who 
mention this paper. See advt. 
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the sport, fine fowls soon lose their lustre 
by poor treatment. Once a show bird 
always a show bird, is not true sure 
enough, as a few can testify. It is fine 
competition and close observation either 
in the show room or out of it that brings 
us to the realization of our senses. Be 
honest, but not too confidential. Don’t 
tell too many tales even in school. 

With the single exception of choir 
singers there is no set of people so sensi- 
tive to the slightest shadow as are a set 
of fanciers in Maine or California. So be 
slow to think you have the best birds — 
much less to say so. 

Be honest with yourself and everybody 
else. Not to cheat yourself implies that 
all those who deal with you are consid- 
ered worthy of fair treatment. To be 
the best you can to yourself you will send 
such birds to your customers that he will 
call regularly once a year, or as often as 
he wants to buy. Can you keep a cus- 
tomer for three or more years? Try it. 
That’s the secret of success. 

You ought to improve your flock so 
the qualitywill suit him rightalong. Ad- 

vertising, always looking out for new 
customers, costs something. 

We must keep down expenses. Ad- 
vertise judiciously and always be frank in 
telling just what you have. After a few 
years from starting you should have such 
fine fowls around you that the charms for 
the business and the profits realized or 
even anticipated will compel you to stick 
toit. You can’t stop if you are fixed 
with the right stuff in your fowls.—Wes¢- 

ern Poultry News. 


What to Grow for Poultry. 


There are three kinds of foods that are 
quite essential to raising poultry of any 
kind. They are grain, meat and vegeta- 
bles. The first is used because it is 
cheap, the second because it is rich, and 
the third because it is bulky and aids in| 
digestion. One kind can not be used 
alone. Grain is too fattening, the meat 
is too concentrated and the vegetables 
are too bulky and watery. Any two can 
be used with a moderate degree of suc- 
cess but your success is more assured if| 
the other is used also, to balance up the 
ration. In summer grass takes the place, 
of the vegetable, and bugs and worms, if 
plentiful dispose with the use of meat, 
und the grain from the fields after harvest 
will take the place of the grain. The 
grain is of little importance in summer, 
as itis most too heating. The grass is 
usually abundant but the bug supply is in 
most sections rather scanty and needs an 
additional aid in the form of meat or 
ground green bone. 

Since eggs are higher in winter than 
summer it is quite expedient that we 
look after supplying the fowls plenty of 
these three foods during the winter 
months. Corn and wheat are usually 
found on all farms and few other grains 
are used. These two grains are most 
too fattening to be fed exclusively. 


Buckwheat is a crop that may be 
grown on poor soil. It will not only 
crowd out the weeds and furnish one of 
the best grains for the hens and chicks 
but its stray is the very material one can} 
use to provide litter in which the hens 
can scratch and exercise, It is a fine 
food for a change. Sunflower seeds are 
excellent to give moulting hens, but they 
must not be fed too freely. 

Millet and Hungarian grass seed make 
fine small grain to throw in litter to give 
exercise in winter to the layers. It is a) 
fine chick food also.. For vegetables 


nothing is more beneficial than a nice lot 
of good cabbage. Turnips make one of 
the cheapest foods you can raise. They 
are especially good for geese and ducks. 
A mess of turnips cooked and _ thickened 
with ground grain or bran, is the best 
and cheapest food you canget. Potatoes 
are tnost too valuable, but the small ones 
can be saved and cooked up for the mash 
or they may be simply cooked and placed 
in their feed trough where the hens will 
soon pick them to _ pieces.—/udiana 
Farmer. 


Daniel P. Shove. 


We present to our readers with a very 
good likeness of that well and favorably 
known poultryman, Mr. Daniel P. Shove. 
Although by no means an old man, his 
name has been prominent among the 
successful poultrymen for many years. 


Daniel P. Shove was born in the town 
of Somerset, Mass., April, 1862, where 
he has always resided, having his post- 
office address at Fall River, it being more 
convenient for him. 

He has always had a great love for 
high class fowls from boyhood, and won 
his first prize at a country fair in the year 
1876, on a trio of frizzle fowls. His spe- 
cial breeds now are Rhode Island Reds, 


| Houdans, Light Brahmas, Homing Pig- 


eons and Belgian Hares, but the Rhode 
Island Reds are his favorites. He was 
one of the first to take them up, and has 
a flock of about two hundred of them. 
He has won his share of prizes at the 
leading shows and has sold a good many 
that have won for other people. He has 
been selected to judge the Rhode Island 
Reds at the Pan-American Exposition, 
and we are informed has quite a number 
of other shows booked. 

Mr. Shove has been honored by being 
made the first president of the Rhode 
Island Red Club, and of the Fall River 
Poultry Association. This shows the 


/esteem in which he is held by his fellow 


fanciers. He is a capable breeder and 
judge, an honest, friendly, every-day fan- 
cier, whom one can trust, and just the 
kind of man we like to meet, and we 
take pleasure in presenting with this 
article a cut made from a late photo- 
graph. 


In writing to advertisers, mention THE 
POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST. 


To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream 
Separators. Book “Business Dairying” and Cata- 
logue 245 free. W. Chester, Pa, 


Personal Mention. 


One of the youngest Maine breeders to 
come into prominence during the past 
year is Mr. Ellsworth E. Peacock, the 
Barred Rock specialist of Kent’s Hill, 
Me., whose birds have attracted universal 
attention and admiration wherever exhib- 
ited, and have won the lion’s share of the 
prizes. 

His first exhibit was at the Maine State 
Fair where, under Judge Hawkins, he 
won 2d and 3d onfowl. Here he was 
unfortunate in that the hen with his 
best cock-bird died, just before the judg- 
ing commenced, owing to the intense 
heat, and this male, a large, handsome, 
shapely, and superbly colored fellow, was 
unable to compete. 

His next exhibit was at the Kennebec 
County Fair where his birds won every 
prize in their class excepting two seconds. 
Desiring to ascertain how his birds would 
compare with those of some of the larger 
Massachusetts breeders, he entered two 
birds at the Amesbury Poultry Show in 


‘December, and was very much pleased 


and gratified to win 1st cock, 1st cocker- 
el, and two specials for best Barred Rock 
cock and cockerel in the show, in hot 
competition, under that veteran judge 
and breeder, I. K. Felch. The winning 
cock was the same bird which was una- 
ble to compete at the Maine State Fair, 
owing to the accident above mentioned, 
and scored 914 points in spite of the fact 
that he had not finished moulting and 
was almost minus a tail. The cockerel 
scored 92%. 

Mr. Peacock believes that it is possible 
to produce birds that can win in the show 
room and lay eggs as well, or, in other 
words that it is possible to breed an all- 
around, well-balanced fowl, which is an 
ideal bird from the fancier’s standpoint 
and a prolific egg producing fowl as well. 
With these two objects in view, he breeds 
from individual birds only, selecting for 
mating only those males and females 
which are typical Barred Rocks in size, 
shape, feather, etc., and which are known 
to be prolific layers or from. a strain of 
prolific egg producers. That he is work- 
ing on the correct theory is evidenced 
from the results obtained. The record 
given above proves that his birds can win 
in strong competition, while a letter, just 
received from him, states that ones of his 
very best pullets has laid 35 eggs in 36 
days, two others, 24 each in 30 days, 
while all the other pullets in his breeding 
pens range from 18 to 22 eggs each in the 
past 30 days. 

Mr. Peacock has shipped breeding 
stock all over Maine during the past win- 
ter and no complaint has ever been re- 
ceived from his customers regarding his 
stock or methods of dealing which is, 
‘Satisfaction or your money back.” 


Mr. Edward M. Collins, manager of 
Crystal Spring Stock Farm, has shown us 
a letter from a customer in Des Moines, 
Iowa, who says of his Rhode Island Reds, 
(Collins stock): ‘‘I think these are the 
only ones on earth for a general purpose 
fowl and they have created quite a little 
sensation here. I have about fifty chicks 
and they are all doing finely. I intend to 
take the old ones and a coop of the young 
birds to the State Fair this fall. I assure 
you that I can certainly recommend both 
you and your birds very highly for they 
are far ahead of any other birds that I 
have ever seen,”’ 

Mr. Collins makes a specialty of pleas- 
ing his customers and with stock of ex- 
cellent quality and reasonable prices his 
trade should increase. 
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HENS AND COWS. 


Possibility of Making a Comfortable 
Business on a 25-acre Farm. 


One could live very comfortable on a 
little 25-acre farm, with 15 acres of it in 
pasture and ro cultivated in a variety of 
crops, sayS a correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman, and if his market 
was of the right kind, so that customers 
could be found to take at retail prices the 


‘surplus eggs, butter, fruit, vegetables, 


etc., ahandsome income might be had 
from the farm. I think, however that it 
would be wiser to have a few specialties 
to depend on for an income, and only 
grow enough of most things enumerated 
to supply the family wants. In deciding 
what these shall be, many things must be 
taken into consideration. Even on as 
small a farm as this, dairying and poultry 
growing might be combined, and all the 
land, and time and energies of the 
farmers devoted to them, except enough 
to grow garden truck for the family. 

If near enough to a good market, so 
that cream can be sold for six months of 
the year, and butter made through the 
fal) and winter, when it will bring high 
prices, good cows will certainly return 
an income of $75 each, and $1oo is within 
the possibilities. The poultry and cows 
will not interfere with each other, but on 
the contrary the milk either made into 
curd or used to mix the food of the fowls, 
is a great help in feeding them. [cannot 
point out any line of farming more sure 
to give a good income than this, provid- 
ing the necessary conditions exist, and 
one understands the management. 

Poultry well cared for is always profita- 
ble. I have this season raised over 200 
young chickens and have sold eggs 
enough from 50 hens, after using all we 
needed in a family of six persons, to pay 
for all the feed and leave some dollars in 
my pocket. This business is capable of 
being greatly extended—in fact, it is 
quite within the possibilities to produce a 
thousand dollars’ worth of eggs and 
poultry on a farm of this size with an 
outlay for feed of but two or three 
hundred dollars, mostly grown on the 
farm. Iam not speaking at random of 
the profits of either dairy or poultry yard, 
for I know personally of men who are 
selling from $60 to $100 per cow—the 
latter case where cream is sold for a 
good part of the year—and of others 
whose sales of poultry products exceed 
$1,000 a year. 


Mix the Food. 


Fowls will do better when fed wheat, 
corn and oats mixed, than when given 
any one of these grains alone. A variety 
is always an advantage, but when several 
kinds of grain are fed, the fowls have not 
received a variety of food, but a variety 
of grain only. No kind of grains, nor 
mixtures of grains, alone, will keep up 
ege production. The hens require some- 
thing more than can be had from grain 
alone. A variety of food, or what might 
be called a mixed ration, consists of not 
only grain of different kinds, but meat, 
bones and bulky food in some form and 
milk. Ifall of these materials cannot be 
procured, give a portion of them. Do 
not deprive the hens of grain, but give 
something else with it. A good many 
make the mistake of feeding grain three 
times a day, in fact some keep it before 
the hens all the time with nothing else. 
Hens fed in this way do not lay well and 
are apt to become dumpish and some- 


times die; they are ‘“‘ grain sick.’’ They 
waste away in bone and tissue because 
they have not a variety of food, the grain 
being an incomplete ration. Grain may 
be kept before the hens at all times, to 
an advantage, when so placed as to 
compel them to take exercise when 
getting it, but to throw it down in heaps 
for them to fill np on, is all wrong. The 
cost of ground feed is but little more than 
whole grains, and by using some of this 
along with the grain the flocks will be 
much more profitable.—V. JZ. Couch, in 
Practical Poultryman. 


Utility First—Then Beauty. 


There is much talk lately about utility 
as against purely fancy birds. Such talk 
is not only confusing to the beginner, 
leading him to think that utility and fancy 
cannot go together, but it is altogether 
wrong, because it is not based on any 
good foundation. 

There have always been a certain num- 
ber of people who were opposed to beauty 
because they imagined it to bea sign of 
uselessness. They cared nothing for a 
rose because it was not good to eat, pre- 
ferring the cabbage because it was a very 
useful vegetable. Arguing on this basis, 
there are those who, while they are willing 
to admit that fine feathers make fine 
birds, are not willing to allow any useful 
qualities to Standard fowls. They argue 
that so much attention has been paid to 
perfecting shape and color of plumage 
that productiveness has been lost sight of 
and useful qualities neglected. 

There was a time when this was, in a 
measure, true. Every one who has been 
breeding poultry for twenty years or 
more can readily call to mind breeds that 
were bred so carefully for shape and 
color that productiveness was allowed to 
disappear from view and the breed per- 
manently injured. 

It is needless to name these breeds. 
Their practical disappearance from the 
show room is the best proof that what we 
claim is true. In their place we now find 
hundreds of Plymouth Rocks, Wyan- 
dottes, Leghorns, and all the Asiatic 
classes. 

It is no harder to breed ‘these compar- 
atively rare breeds now than it was when 
they almost monopolized the shows. 
They have disappeared because they 
were not utility fowls. They are just as 
ornamental as they ever were, and those 
who breed them get just as much pleasure 
out of them, but the man who breeds 
poultry for pleasure alone is becoming 
rare. Beauty with utility is a recognized 
combination in these days, and the men 
who seek solely for recreation prefer to 
try for a clear Buff Rock, Wyandotte or 
Cochin, or a snow white or an evenly 
laced or penciled bird, just as his fancy 
may dictate, using one of the utility 
breeds instead of one of the ‘‘beauty 
breeds”’ of long ago. 

A prominent poultryman said to us not 
long since that he did not think the poul- 
try shows were as interesting now as they 
were in the days when every class had 
representatives in the show room, and 
the best filled ones were the Polish and 
Hamburg, but we cannot agree with him. 
There is a satisfaction in producing a per- 
fect Rock or Wyandotte, Light Brahma 
or Buff Cochin, Leghorn or Minorca, that 
is just as deep and pleasing as the emo- 
tion that was felt in the days when we 
tried to produce perfect crests on our Po- 
lish fowls or perfect spangles on our 
Hamburgs. - 

We have no prejudice against any 


breed. The trim and beautiful Hamburg, 
the aristocratic Polish fowl, the stately 
Spanish, all fill our artistic sense of per- 
fection and adaptability to the purpose 
for which they are bred. We look at 
them all with equal pleasure. We are 
not championing any breed, but discuss- 
ing things as we find them. No one who 
is well informed will dispute that in this 
day utility comes first, and that the best 
efforts of our best poultrymen are now 
being put forth to combine the beautiful 
with the useful. And they are succeed- 
ing.—Commercial Poultry. 


Poultry for Boys. 


Those who live in town or city are 
much perplexed about the way to keep 
the boys out of mischief. Town life 
affords innumerable temptations to the 
boys who are almost hourly thrown in 
contact with them. Few families in town 
have such employment for the boy that 
he is kept from the street and in pure and 
wholesome company. The boy, if he is 
ever to be worth anything in the world, 
is too ambitious and full of energy in 
some way. If not rightly directed, he 
will soon fall into bad habits, and_possi- 
bly dissipation. You can not keep him in 
the garden or with his baby sister all the 
time. ‘‘What can I do?” yousay. Give 
your boy a pen of chickens, fine Standard 
bred fowls, of such variety as he may 
fancy most. Let him surely know that 
they are allhisown. Make-him responsi- 
ble for their care, Give him a copy of 
the Standard of Perfection. Build a nice 
house and make good yards for his fowls. 
Furnish him everything necessary to be- 
gin his business. Pay the subscription 
price for a year at least two good poultry 
papers for him, so he will have plenty of 
poultry literature to read and look over 
and over. If he becomes very enthusias- 
tic about the chicken business, do not 
laugh at him, ridicule him, or scold him 
for being crazy or foolish, but praise him, 
and encourage him in his enterprise. 
The more enthusiastic he becomes, the 
more time he will spend with his fowls 
and papers. and the less on the streets 
and with objectionabje company. 

Let him have all he can make from 
his business? Do not take his eggs to 
make custards and sweet-cakes, and _ his 
nice young rooster to give the preacher a 
dinner. Give him all his business earns. 
Let him bear his own expenses, after you 
have given him a good start. Encourage 
him to save his money. When he gets 
three or five dollars ahead give him a 
note for it and pay him interest on it, or, 
better still, go with him and let him put 
his money in the savings bank himself. 
He will ihen be in business for himself. 
You say this is costly nonsense. Try it 
on your boy in town and see. Better 
spend $25 or $30 to start him up than let 
him run—and run to the dogs.—‘' Com- 
mercial Poultry.’’ 


The best egg producers are not always 
the best market fowls. 


The importance of cleanliness in the 
poultry house is fully recognized by all 
experienced poultrymen, but it cannot be 
too often enjoined upon the beginner. 


A dry cellar is generally regarded as 
the best location for an incubator, be- 
cause there is less variation in the tem- 
perature there than elsewhere, and drafts 
do not effect the lamp. 
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APRIL, 19017. 


A Practical Poultry Association. 


Only four months ago the poultrymen 
of Maine were considering the question 
of forming a State poultry association and 
with quite a number the question was 
whether such an organization could be 
made a success and hold an annual ex- 
hibition. Grave doubts were entertained 
by some of the fanciers and breeders 
while others felt that if a start could be 
made, we should in the course of the year 
secure a membership that would warrant 
the name of a Sfa/e poultry association. 
The most courageous among us did not 
anticipate the success that is now clearly 
in sight, while even yet we have made 
but a beginning in the great work that is 
before us, for our State must be made to 
produce more of its poultry and eggs, 
and the distribution of thoroughbred 
stock, and the awakening of hundreds of 
poultry breeders to the advantages 
thereof, as well as the dissemination ofa 
knowledge of the best methods of 
management, feeding, etc, are among the 
objects of this organization. : 

This organization has been duly in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of 
Maine, under the name of the Maine 
State Poultry and Pet Stock Association, 
and has chosen the following officers : 


President, Charles L. Cushman, Au- 
burn. 

Vice President, I. V. McKenney, West 
Auburn. 

Secretary, Geo. P. Coffin, So. Free- 
port. 

Assistant Secretary, A. L. Merrill, 
Auburn. 

Treasurer, H. C, Day, Auburn. 


The first exhibition will be held in 
City Hall, Lewiston, December 17-20, 


1g01. The poultry judges chosen are 
Messrs. A. C. Hawkins, D. J. Lambert, 
and W. B. Atherton. Liberal prizes will 
be offered on all varieties of poultry, and 
particular attention will also be paid to 
the utility side, and the display of 
dressed poultry and eggs will be an in- 
teresting exhibit. There will also be 
literary exercises consisting of lectures 
and practical by the most skilful breeders 
in the country. Certain lines of experi- 
mental work will be undertaken and 
object lessons of great value, thus brought 
out. In short the exhibition promises to 
be of great importance to every poultry 
breeder and farmer in the State and 
deserving of the liberal patronage it 
hopes to secure. 

But there is other work that the 
association is doing that is of incalculable 
value to the State, the free lectures and 
talks that are now being given by some 
of the members, who are thereby in- 
teresting people who have not been 
hitherto engaged in poultry raising, and 
awakening in others the desire to raise 
better stock. 

The first of these lectures was delivered 
at Y. M. C. A. Hall, Lewiston, March 
21, by Dr. G. M. Twitchell of Augusta. 
Dr. Twitchell is an an able and interest- 
ing speaker and successfully handled his 
subject, ‘‘ The Poultry Crops of 1gor.”’ 

The following is an extract from the 
lecture : 


“In the minds of the public, the poul- 
try industry is looked upon as a trivial 
matter, but it is, like every other business, 
made up of little details aggregatng tre- 
mendous results. Official estimates give 
us the value of eggs, 175 millions; dressed 
poultry, 130 millions; live poultry, 150 
millions; or a total of 455 millions annual- 
ly for this country. So that in consider- 
ing the industry, we should attempt to 
grasp its magnitude. To the State of 
Maine it means two and a half millions 
yearly for eggs and poultry, and we are 
yet in the infancy. We have not opened 
the door to the possibilities of the busi- 
ness. Ifthat door is to be opened, it 
must be by an appreciation of the present 
demands. 


‘‘ Hens were created solely to perpetu- 
ate the species—which means one or two 
clutches of eggs yearly. Man has re-con- 
structed the animal, until to-day our 
flocks yield two hundred or more eggs 
per hen—wholly unnatural, wholly arti- 
ficial and abnormal, and yet to be largely 
in the future, as men with large con- 
ceptions, clear ideals and a dominant 
will, direct the currents and increase the 
functional work of the intricate machine 
wrapped up in the little body. As with 
all other classes of stock, the whole 
thing is involved in the thought of the 
objective mind working upon the sub- 
jective, Herein lies the secret of success 
in all nature. Man was pleased here to 
have dominion, and that dominion comes 
only through his ideals, out of his enthu- 
siasm, by persistent application. The 
forces of nature may yield unconsciously 
and consciously to his clearly defined 
purpose. 

‘‘All this renders necessary breeds, 
and especially families. The work of the 
fancier is to establish breeds, to fix 


traits, to create tendencies and direct 
them into habits, that size may be in- 
creased, egg production multiplied, and 
profits realized by the grower. Doing 
this, the fancier becomes a public bene- 
factor, serving others as he serves him- 
self. "The state of the future is to be the 
state of individuals; breeds are what we 
make them. Families represent in- 
dividual ideas. If your desires are fora 
flock yielding two hundred eggs or more, 
begin now, select your best layers. Type 
governs purpose. One thing never to 
forget is that you can force meat pro- 
duction, but eggs come only by invitation. 
You are dealing now with nervous 
energies, nervous functions; and while 
the body does the work it is the brain of 
the hen which directs. And again, the 
necessity for the objective mind of the 
owner, with its large conceptions, be- 
comes absolutely necessary, to direct the 
energies of the animal. If you want two 
hundred eggs per hen, then breed from 
great producers. Grow twice or three 
times the number of chicks wanted, and 
|apply the weeding process. Weed by 
type. Weed also by the standards of 
}utility. Study your flock; become 
| familiar with your hens; know which are 
producers. Kill every inferior bird; keep 
nothing but the best. Aim for a high 
standard of quality in each individual 
}animal, and for the greatest possible 
average in the flock. Establish your 
reputation for quality in all the goods 
you manufacture. Advertise freely and 
impress upon the public the value of the 
work you are seeking to do. Get into 


/your exhibitions and provoke com- 

petition, for out of it will come a clearer 
{conception of what is involved in this 
| great industry which is yet to bring 
| wealth to the lovers of poultry. 

“In breeding, select that variety which 
suits your fancy, and nothing else. 
Never run contrary to your fancy, for out 
of that alone can come the ideals which 
inspire courage and enthusiasm. 

‘“One thing more. In putting your 
goods upon the market, remember that 
the only standard to be taken into account 
is that of the consumer—his palate, his 
taste, his fancies, must dictate, and your 
conception of merit or quality has nothing 
to do with the case. Fit the market, not 
fight it. Doing this, increasing the 
flocks, multiplying the numbers, putting 
business into the breeding, the poultry 
industry becomes one of the great in- 
dustries of the State, and we stop this 
tremendous drain of capital going out to 
supply our hotels, boarding houses and 
summer resorts. We bring wealth to the 
growers all over Maine, and out of it will 
flow prosperity to all the people.’’ 


The second of these meetings was held 
at the home of President Cushman, ~and 
| was in many respects a new method of 
studying the science of incubation. By 
means of a fine stereopticon and calcium 
light eggs were examined in the various 
stages of incubation from the twelfth 
hour to the seventeenth day. Many of 
the eggs were also broken in saucers that 
the visitors might observe the appearance 
of the egg. The whole was explained by 
Mr. Cushman who by this unique method 
has made many experiments along this 
line. The speaker referred to the neces- 
sity of testing the eggs, and also of 
determining the fertility of eggs laid by 


individual hens, and of the uses of the 
trap nest. Healso brought out a ten- 
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pound capon to show the quality of the 
flesh, etc. He has experimented con- 
siderably with capons, and finds it 
profitable to caponize them for the pur- 
poses of securing the plump growth, even 
though they are marketed as roasters. 


Mr. Cushman then explained that the 
object of these meeting was to advance 
the interests of the State Poultry Associa- 
tion. We want this industry to centre in 
Lewiston and Auburn. We must develop 
the industry and get up a _ reputation 
for good fowls. We must also educate 
the people on these subjects. Most 
people who keep hens know but little 
about the scientific side of the question, 
and do not understand its economies. 
We must get together and study to evolve 
this whole breeding problem. We want 
assistance and we want you all interested. 
We want you all to become members of 
the association. We shall have experts 
come here from time to time and take up 
different branches of the subject. Some 
will talk on trap nests and some on other 
subjects. Every branch will be fully cov- 
ered. We are not doing this work, said 
Mr. Cushman, for the fancy breeder, but 
for the benefit of the man and woman 
who earn their bread by the business. 
To-day the poultry business has a splen- 
did prospect in Maine. Our state is fast 
becoming the summer resort of the nation. 
Our great summer hotels are now obliged 
to send to Boston for their poultry and 
eggs. This is all wrong. You must sup- 
ply them. This Association and this bus- 
iness will:surely succeed, but we want 
your assistance. 

Dr. Twitchell then showed the audience 
the ‘‘inside workings” of the poultry bus- 
iness by dissecting a laying pullet. Nature, 
he said, had made a form for every ani- 
mal, but man had changed many of them. 
In the natural state of the primitive hen, 
when their food was largely composed of 
grubs and worms, there was no trouble 
about reproduction as the eggs were gen- 
erally fertile, but since the fowls had be- 
come domesticated and subject to the 
care and feeding that is generally be- 
stowed upon them by their owners, 
regardless of the natural breeds of the 
hen, the fat that is packed inside the fowl 
obstructs the workings of some of the or- 
gans, and especially those of repro- 
duction. 

All the internal organs of the fowl were 
shown, and each in turn was explained. 
The entire oviduct was removed and cut 
open and placed under a microscope to 
show its structure and the formation of 
the egg. What appears to the naked eye 
as a membrane is shown to be a mass of 
minute yolks, which in the course oftime 
are to be developed into eggs or (if the 
development is continued by incubation), 
chickens. This, with Mr. Cushman’s 
demonstration, was a grand object lesson 
not only of the science of incubation, but 
of the development of all animal life, 
which follows on the same system. 

As one observed these changes and 
listened to the able explanations, the only 
question that seemed to lack an answer 
was that old one of “‘ what is life.’ And 
while none could answer it, and as all 
could observe some of the mysterious 
workings of that potent force, it led all 
to have a greater respect for the hen and 
her products, and taken all in all was an 
object lesson not soon to be forgotten by 
any of those present. 

Mr. Cushman by his interest in this or- 
ganization, is doing much for the poultry 
interests of the state and deserves great 
credit for the work he has done, and the 


hospitality shown in extending a general 
invitation to all interested in poultry to 
attend this meeting at his beautiful home. 
He is leaving no stone unturned in the 
effort to make the coming show the /ar- 
gest in New England, outside of Boston, 
andin many respects the best poultry 
show ever held. 

The membership book is still open and 
the Secretary would be pleased to hear 
from any one who wishes to join the Asso- 
ciation. Two dollars pays for member- 
ship fees and a year’s dues. Every poul- 
try breeder in the state should lend his 
assistance in carrying out the work that is 
now being planned, for in so doing, we 
can help the great poultry interest in our 
state, as well as helping our fellow 
workers. 


Water Fowl and Their Care. 


To obtain the desired and best results 
with goslings, proper care must be ex- 
ercised from the beginning. Having ob- 
tained breeding stock of good quality, the 
next thing wanted is eggs. The goose 
will usually select a location for her nest 
several days in advance of the first egg. 
In building the nest the interests are 
mutual with the gander as well as the 
goose, and woeto the small boy or man 
who dares to interfere with their home. 
The goose has no regular time of day to 
deposit her egg, and early spring she 
will in most cases lay only every other 
day. Geese are very particular and 
cover their eggs when leaving the nest. 
Visit the nests daily and gather the eggs, 
keeping them where they will not chill in 
the early spring. 

In our last we recommended chicken 
hens for hatching geese eggs. Prepare 
a nest where the hen can walk in with- 
out having to jump down on the eggs. 
Use four or six inches of soil in the bot- 
tom with sufficient litter to protect the 
eggs. Four or five eggs for a hen are 
the right number, according to size of the 
hen. Any good sitting hen will do the 
work. The twenty-sixth and twenty- 
seventh day, goslings will begin to break 
their prison walls. The goslings require 
no food until fully thirty-six hours old. 
A careful hen will brood the young same 
as chicks. We first give them milk from 
a spoon or small dish and add fine bread 
crumbs and later soft food made very 
thin with milk or water, giving the gos- 
lings a small grassy run from the first. 
Short green grass is nature’s food for the 
goslings, and they commence to eat it 
from the very start. Change them often 
and do not compel them to eat soiled or 
dead grass. It will be remembered that 
geese are strictly vegetarians and the 
young will not thrive without green food 
in abundance. As soon as they will take 
grain, add that in small quantities to 
their daily bill of fare. Some of the finest 
goslings we ever produced were Brown 
Chinas, and we fed almost entirely on 
bread and milk until nearly two-thirds 
grown, however this method is entirely 
too expensive to be practiced. Goslings 
grow very rapidly from the start and will 
in many cases weigh 5 or 6 pounds each 
when 8 weeks old. At this age it is 
desirable to turn them over to the care of 
their legal parents—the old geese—who 
always stand ready to accept them, with 
openarms, no difference how many or 
what size or color. Continue their regu- 
lar food daily, although they will only 
consume a small amount of grain if 
allowed the run of the pasture field or 
woodland range. 

Goslings like ducks grow very rapidly 


and come to maturity far in advance of 
chickens. While it is not absolutely nec- 
essary that they should be provided with 
a large pond, it is advisable to keep 
water before them at all times. After 
the young are one-half grown, give them 
free access to the pond or stream. 

Barring accidents, if the gosling sur- 
vives until after four weeks old it will 
surely become a goose (or gander ). 
Disease is almost unknown in this branch 
of the aquatic family, however the writer 
has known goslings to die with gapes the 
same as chickens, but only where the 
two run together on the same ground. 

If the goose is allowed to sit and hatch, 
she will usually bring off a bunch of 
goslings, however in many cases they will 
tramp on the young, thus destroying 
them. This is especially true if a dozen 
or more old geese have a range together, 
for all are anxious to ‘‘father and 
mother’’ the young and a general war 
will be carried on constantly between the 
old males. The old geese will protect 
their young under any and all circum- 
stances. When about 4 months old, the 
goslings will commence to moult their 
plumage. Many growers pick them at 
this time, and again later in the fall. 
We would not advise picking except gos- 
lings are well cared for, as it somewhat 
retards their growth. In plucking geese 
for the feathers, it should be done at six 
to seven weeks apart, as feathers mature 
in this length of time. Old geese should 
not be plucked while laying or before 
the period, as italways checks egg pro- 
duction, Prime geese feathers especially 
the white ones, always command good 
prices for pillows and other purposes. 
Very few people, comparatively speak- 
ing, rest their weary heads on pillows 
made entirely of unadulterated geese 
feathers, for the reason that they are 
sooner or later mixed with hen feathers 
or ‘‘powdered”’ to add weight. This 
is usually done after they leave the 
producers’ hands. I refer to this only in 
justice to producers of prime geese and 
duck feathers and to warn consumers 
who may purchase pillows from the re- 
tailers that are ‘‘warranted live geese 
feathers ’’ and answer the same purpose 
and feel like a sack of hard-wood saw- 
dust.— Chas. Mc Clave in American Poul- 
try Journal. 


The Management of Turkeys. 


Not professing to know and being my- 
self willing to learn, I will relate my ex- 
perience with this breed of fowls, extend- 
ing over a period of eight years, hoping 
it may be desired information to some of 
my patrons. It may be a hint to some 
new beginner. Meaning increased profits 
in poultry raising. The Bronze Tnrkey, 
in my estimation, is the most profitable 
turkey to raise, as they are larger than 
any other breed and mature early, 
always being ready for market by 
Thanksgiving. They are very hardy and 
will become very gentle when properly 
handled. 

As to shape of tom and hens to breed 
from, I select large head and feet, long 
body, long neck, head well up. A short 
turkey will fatten earlier and look larger 
when not fully matured, but the latter 
will make the weight at maturity much 
heavier and wil] produce larger turkeys. 

My method of mating:—Select the very 
best tom possible, females also. I think 
it best to have as many as ten females 
any way, in order to get as many eggs as 
possible to set early; and neither do I like 
the females too large,—they don’t lay as 
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many eggs and I find it nearly impossible | 


to set them. I like pullets not weighing 
over 18 pounds. I always have a pen 
especially for my turkeys. Never aim at 
one stealing her nest off, which takes 
watching to avoidit. But they will soon 
take to the nest you prepare for them 
without watching. I never set any eggs 
until I think there is danger of them get- 
ting too old. Then | like to set as many 
as fifty, setting one turkey and putting 
the rest under chicken hens, and ina few 
days can setin like manner. This will 
bring your poults off near the same time 
and then soon all run in the same flock, 
and you cannot ina short time tell one 
hatch from another. 

Now as to myself, I don’t like late 
turkeys either for market or the fancier. 
The fancier should consider the interests 
of his customers and never breed from 
anything he or she would not be willing 
to have shipped to them. The fancier 
should know what he or she should ship, 
and do right because it is right. Those 
raising for market only have nothing at 
stake except a few more dollars in or out 
of their personal accounts. 

To avoid having late turkeys have as 
many hens as you would want to set 
eggs, when they are through laying first 
litter of eggs, setting them as I have 
stated, and you can market the tom and 
all hens as soon as they show signs of 
becoming broody, and at that time of 
year they will bring you a good price 
after you have used them, and will bring 
all your turkeys off near the same time, 
and they are like some other crops, soon 
laid by. Now anyone raising for market 
and don’t want to hold a lot of old birds 
for show birds, I think this a very good 
plan. 

How to care for and feed young 
poults:—Move the hen to an airy, sunny 
coop, dust well with some lice killer, 
also the poults. Never feed until 36 or 
48 hours old, then feed corn bread and 
curd, mix half and half. So many breed- 
ers advise boiled eggs, lettuce, onions 
and different things, but I have had the 
best of success with corn bread and 
curd. Keep them free from lice and 
watch them grow.—J/vs William Rogers 
in Poultry Success. 


Importance of Stamina in Breeding 
Birds. 


The stamina—the parts that constitute 


ness—of a fowl are precisely like those of 
a human being. These may be encour- | 
aged by careful nourishment, but they 
must have their foundations laid deeply 
in the qualities of ancestry. The health 
of a fowl can not be told by the appear- 
ance of theegg. Constitutional weakness 
may be engrafted on the product of a 
vigorous female which is capable of pro- 
ducing a well-formed egg, by the enerva- | 
ted sire. Both parents must possess the 
elements of strength. Natural laws 
govern this action. Itis essential there- 
fore, in the building up of a flock, to 
know the history of both sides. No 
security can be felt in the work if chance | 
or heedlessness is permitted in the breed- | 
ing pen. Carelessness has for so long a} 
time been allowed in the ordinary poul- | 
try yards that only the complete eradi- | 
cation of weaklings can be relied upon as 
a corrective measure. 

Health is a primary requisite to the 
production of profitable poultry. There | 
should be, first of all, a selection of| 
stock which manifests its strength 


|on farms, but who are showing pure bred 


lp 


| those characteristics that are most valua- 
| ble are retained. 


tute try and pet stock shows as nothing less 
the powers of endurance and productive- | 


through activity, sleekness of legs, and 
general contentment. The ‘‘singing’,! 
hen is awholesome hen. This character- | 
istic of ‘peace and normality is a sign) 
worth heeding. Such hens are good to 
use“as the mothers of flocks. The male 
should be, after his class, proud and 
alert, with the disposition to attention to 
his harem. But nervous, easily startled, 
and flighty birds; or birds that are slug- 
gish, droopy and indolent, should be 
taken from the pens. The first purpose 
of a flock is to reproduce. An indication | 
of this power is the constancy of pro-| 
duction, in normal regularity, of properly 
shaped eggs. 

When by observation a breeder is sat- 
isfied that certain fowls are doing their 
duty, he should select them as producers. 
These suggestions are written for the 
benefit of those breeders who make their 
matings with only the fancy points of 
birds in view.—American Poultry Jour- 
nal, 


Poultry Show Education. 


No man can ever become a successful 
fancier until he has been beaten a few 
times inashow. Thisis what consoles 
the older fancier. 

There are two ways in which the ex- 
hibitor is educated by attending the 
shows. He is benefitted by learning 
what good judges think of his birds. and 
if they are not good enough to win, he 
discovers wherein they are weak. An- 
other educational circumstance is the 
opportunity that is given to see birds 
that other breeders count among their 
best. 

No one is really interested in breeding 
poultry until he owns some specimens and 
undertakes to breed Standard stock from 
them. The interest that leads to the pur- 
chase of Standard stock will impel the 
showing of them sooner or later, and after 
that time an education is acquired with 
great rapidity. The educational value of 
such a show as the one being held in 
Chicago cannot becomputed. It is money 
well spent to visit such a show, for in no 
other place in the world can finer birds be 
seen nor those in which utility is more 
completely amalgamated. The dross of 
mongrel blood has been purified or 
transformed in such a manner that only 


There are people who look upon poul- 


than a means whereby to bring about a 
useless waste of money and time. That 
this cannot be true is proved by observ- 
ing the class of people who attend these 
shows. That the education gained is | 
valuable is easily demonstrated. During 
the present show one farmer sold a bird 
for $100, while in nearly every aisle may 
be found men and women who are living 


stock because that is the kind which the 
poultry shows have educated up to know- 
ing brings them the most money.— 
Commercial Poultry, 


At the last meeting of the American 
Black Minorca Club, I. C. Greene, Box 
703, Leominster, Mass., was elected Vice- 
President for Massachusetts. All Black 
Minorca breeders are invited to send in 
their names to Mr. Greene for member- 
ship, and rnake arrangements for a big 
class at the next Boston Show. 


In writing to advertisers, mention THE 
OULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST. 


!thus the inexperienced orchardist 


Advice About Grafting. 


Will you do mea favor by answering a 
few questions. I have raised quite a few 
seedling apple trees with the expectation 
of letting them stand and grafting them 
where raised and having them whole root 
trees, but 1 saw in a farm paper that it is 
much better to have piece-root grafts, a 
your graft catches root and is of the same 
growing habits, and is much better to 
have root and top of same nature. I 
have had experience in grafting, i. e., top 
grafting. What hadI best do with my 
seedlings? Shall I dig and store now 
and piece-graft, or let them stand till 
spring and graft where they are? I want 
a long-lived tree, and as for many roots 
being inconvenient in handling, that 
makes no difference to me, as I am only 
using them for my own use.—Respecttully 
yours, Ira E. Adams, Green Co., Ind. 

Reply: These questions remind me of 
questions asked of a leading physician in 
regard to necessary steps to induce long 
life. His reply was that there had been 


/much nonsense written in regard to the 


women and men eating in order to pro- 
mote health. Thus I can say that there 
has been much nonsense written in 
regard to the whole-root grafting, crown 
grafting on certain varieties, and so on. 

Certain nurserymen have written to 
agricultural papers, stating that good, 
healthy apple trees can only be secured 
by grafting in a certain way, their inten- 
tion being to make it appear that the 
trees produced by these nurserymen 
were the only ones in the country worthy 
of planting, in order that they might be 
enriched. These articles have been 
copied in other agricultural papers, and 
has 
become misinformed on this important 
subject. 

The truth is that a good, thrifty apple 
tree, properly planted on good soil and 
given good treatment, will make a long- 
lived and productive apple tree, without 
regard to the question whether the tree 
was produced by being grafted upon a 
short root, a long root, or upon the col- 
lar of the root; or whether the root was 
produced from crab apple seeds, or the 
seeds of Baldwins or of seedlings. There 
is a question, however, which varieties 
add to the hardiness of the roots, or 
seedlings, upon which apple trees are 
grafted, or grow, and for this reason, in 
cold localities, apple scions are budded 
upon crab apple roots, or upon very hardy 
trees, or the roots of very hardy trees, so 
that the roots may not be injured during 
severe winters. 

In your particular case, simply go on 
and graft your seedlings, or your roots, 
as you think best, and do not consider 
the question as to peculiarities of your 
seedlings. They will doubtless be as 
desirable as though they were grafted 
trees, so far as the success of your graft- 
ing is concerned.— Green's Fruit Grower. 


Chickens that have to wade in mud 
will be of little value as layers. 


It is the kind-hearted poultryman that 
is sometimes guilty of feeding too much. 


Get a few old hens to sitting as soon as 
you can this spring, and get a few early 
chicks out as soon as the weather gets 
mild. 


We are apt to neglect our fowls by not 
giving them clean fresh water every day 
during the spring months, but let them 
drink from the little puddles around the 
yards. It is a sure way of getting disease 
and a poor way to get good returns. 
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Breeding and Preparing the Buff Leg- 
horns for the Show Room. 


Having been asked to write an article 
on numerous occasions on the above sub- 
ject, I will state my views, as my experi- 
ence has taught me, and I do not write 
this to get into or enter a controversy 
with those who may differ with me. The 
most essential thing to the breeder of 
thoroughbred poultry to have who con- 
templates breeding exhibition stock and 
showing it, is good, strong vigorous stock 
birds for a foundation, and in the Buff 
Leghorns I think we have it; as who ever 
saw a sick Leghorn if it were given half 
a chance for its life. Leghorns do not sit 
around as some of the larger breeds do, 
and we all know industry is health, and 
the healthy bird produces the eggs with a 
strong germ that produces a chick full of 
vigor. And in the Buff Leghorn I claim 
we have all of these qualities. It is con- 
ceded by all, the Buffs are the largest of 
the Leghorn family, and it is still con- 
ceded that the Leghorns have no equals 
as egg producers. And still again I claim 
the buff color has more admirers than any 
other two colors combined. 

The breeders of Buff Leghorns have set 
the pace for the past year or two for the 
other buff varieties, and in the next year 
to come [ look for a still greater improve- 
ment. The question of which is the 
proper shade of buff, or which is the 
most beautiful shade, I will leave for 
those who are more experienced in the 
English language to explain than myself. 
There is always a difference of opinion to 
be found among our best breeders, and I 
believe it is an honest one, as to what is 
the best kind of a bird to use to produce 
“crack’’ show specimens; so as | said 
before, every one must work that out for 
themselves. Assuming that we have the 
chicks hatched ready to go with the hen 
or put in the brooder, and good healthy 
chicks are raised both ways, and more 
are raised when the incubators and 
brooders.are used, the very first, the last 
and the thing to think of all the time, is 
the health of the young stock, and that 
means keep them free from lice, give 
them plenty of cool fresh water, and the 
very best feed you can buy. If in the 
brooder, do not forget the grit. I have 
always thought my farm raised stock the 
best, as they seemed to mature quicker 
than those raised in the city, and for the 
past two years I have had all my stock 
onthe farm. The birds that grow right 
along from the start are the ones to 
watch as their plumage is generally of a 
better quality; so in other words, I 
believe the birds that have a free range 
in the country, other things being equal, 
are superior to the city lot raised fowl. 
Now, when the cockerels begin to mature 
enough to bother the pullets, separate 
them, and at this time begin to separate 
your most promising birds from the 
different flocks, as the bird to win at 
either our New York or Boston show 
must be nicely handled just as soon as he 
shows or gives promise of being an ex- 
ceptional specimen; and when I say nice- 
ly handled, I mean get your birds so you 
can go in their pens without their flying 
about. Be careful when you are working 
around them, get them tame, and in a 
short time you will note a wonderful im- 
provement in the appearance of the young 
stock. You can tell a fancier just as sure 
as the sun rises and sets by the way his 
stock appears when he is handling them. 

The Buff Leghorn does not need to 
have an especially shaded place to run in 
in order to preserve or bring out its grand 


color to its best. I believe that the color 
must be imparted from the parent stock. 
With me, I seldom take my exhibition 
birds from the run until a short time 
before the show begins, as I am a great 
believer in nature as a conditioner, think- 
ing as I do, that we cannot improve on, 
but only assist it. 

We will say that it is but a short time 
before we must send the birds away for 
the judge to criticise. Now is the time 
to use your brains. Some of your best 
birds will go to pieces inspite of all you 
cando. The change from the range to 
cooping will oftentimes throw our best 
out of condition, especially the nervous 
birds; and let me say right here that there 
is as much difference in birds as in peo- 
ple. Study every individual specimen 
and work accordingly; do not try to han- 
dle them all alike if you expect to reach 
the pinnacle of condition with them all. 
At this time the feeding is about the 
most important point to watch, as you 
can readily see the birds have to undergo 
quite a change from the run to the exhi- 
tion coop. Ihave heard people say they 
cooped their birds from six weeks to two 
months before they sent them off to the 
shows. But I say that to coop a bird for 
that length of time is enough to ruin any 
bird for a breeder, as it will greatly im- 
pair his vigor. From ten. days to two 
weeks is plenty long enough if the birds 
have been reared properly. Now we 
come toshow condition; many a good 
bird I have seen beaten simply because 
he was not at his best. Wash their faces, 
combs and lobes, and their plumage if it 
is soiled, and by all means their shanks 
and feet; get the dirt out between the 
scales. To aperson that has never done 
these things I will say, next year do it 
and see if your birds do not surprise you 
in appearance. Many a Leghorn and 
Minorca is spoiled before it ever reaches 
the show room, by being over heated and 
having its comb go over. The moral 
here is, do not crate the birds so they will 
be too warm, or if you should, condition 
them in a warm place. 

When you ship the bird away give him 
room enough in his crate so that he can 
stand natural if you expect him to be at 
his best during the show. Too many 
birds land in the show room all cramped 
up, many of them ‘‘cracks,’’ and lose 
simply because they cannot get them- 
selves together, ‘‘as it were,’’ before it in 
time for the judge to begin his work. I 
invariably accompany my birds to the 
different shows so as to be on the spot to 
assist them all I can to be at their best, 
(as I do not like to show one only when 
he is at his best ), and for the education I 
get out of it, or in other words, to see 
how good the other fellow has his birds, 
and any other “‘ pointers’’ I can get that 
will be to my advantage in the future. 

In closing this article I must say a word 
on the utility side for the Buff Leghorn. 
I believe they mature quicker than any 
other variety of Leghorns, and as I said 
before, they are conceded by all to be 
larger, and will lay as many eggs as any 
breed of fowls in existence. 

Now a word to the breeders of Buff 
Leghorns who are not members of the 
American Buff Leghorn Club. Join the 
Club. Youowe it to yourself and the 
breed to advance it inevery way. Asthe 
old saying is, ‘‘ In unity there is strength.” 
The demand for Buff Leghorns the past 
year has been grearer than ever before, 
and we can by each giving a little of our 
time have the largest specialty club in 
America. The initiation fee of $1 and 
annual dues of $1 are so small that no 
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breeder can afford not to become a mem- 
ber. Our secretary, George S. Barnes 
of Battle Creek, Mich., is a wide-awake 
fancier and a worker, and I invite every 
breeder of Buff Leghorns in America, and 
those interested in their welfare, to send 
to him for membership blanks, and be- 
come members of the Club.—Afarry I. 
Lamon, Watertown, N. Y. 


Good Beginning, No End. 


Full many a mind with keenest sense 
and sight is launched in the mysteries of 
poultrydom, but to be stranded in still, 
shallow water. Thus it goes and comes. 
Some are at Alpha, others at Omega. 

There is a beginning in poultry culture 
as surely as there is an end that is reached 
often too soon and the extent of your 
pedaling is always determined by what 
method you made your start. A natural 
law. Itis well to be not only a little 
thoughtful but a great deal of attention is 
more like it. 

It is well to be in the full possession of 
our anticipations as soon as possible. 
The next day after our starting were that 
attainable, but since it takes three long 
weeks to develop an embryonic chick 
and twelve times that many to mature a 
single fowl, we might as well settle down 
and use a little patience in starting with 
the right kind. The bird emerges from 
the egg with the style of equipments laid 
up in the egg. It renews its dress once a 
year, but always after the fashion of the 
old. Anothernaturallaw. Get the right 
hen to lay the egg. 

It requires a great deal of attention to 
details to make this selection, but a few 
are doing it. 

Poultry has its fascinations and too 
many are allured by its charms, not tak- 
ing the sober second thought that it is a 
business and as such requires tactful 
methods to realize any gain. 

The most of us have to begin at the 
bottom and go towards the top, but a 
few reverse the order and land where 
they should have started. You can’t 
learn all about the business ina few years. 
Our progress is usually measured by our 
methods. Take one variety to start with 
and aim high with this kind, high enough 
to be a mark for others to shoot at. 

Let your aimtake you and your fine 
fowls in company with the other fellow 
and his “‘better birds’’ that are not at 
home. 

Go to the fairs in September and the 
shows in December. This belongs to 
the business and if you had the right hen 
to start with or come in possession of her 
by reason of skill applied you will be in 
the show room and take your birds along. 
When you get to the exhibition you will 
see some attractions in other coops than 
yours, but don’t be so unwise as to think 
the first premium birds are just the ones 
to improve your flock. The blue ribbon 
fowls usually combine the best qualities 
of the breed, but they may yet lack the 
essential elements needed to put your 
birds on the next higher round of the 
ladder. 

If you have two or more varieties han- 
dle each kind as if you were making a 
specialty of them. 

We believe in raising your own show 
birds or having the specimens that are 
best liked by the best judges. The fel- 
low that buys his birds is not to be 
trusted. Think once whether he buys to 
sell again or buys to show. 

If of the first-class, the dealer, fowls 
are cooped together too promiscuously to 
insure quality and if of the second class, 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS. 


Under this heading cards of forty words or less will 
be inserted once for 40 cents, four times for $1.00, or 
one year for $2.50, always in advance. For extra words 
add one cent per word per insertion. Each initial 
or figure willcount as a word. No changes allowed 
on four months’ ads. Cards will be run in uniform 
style and without display. Full amount must accom- 
pany copy, or the advertisement will not be inserted. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


JOHNSON BROS., 131 Leland St., Woodfords, 
Me., have Rudd Strain Barred Rocks, Vaughan White 
Wyandottes, R. I. Reds and Buff Cochins. Eggs, 75c 
per 13. Poultry supplies, lowest prices known. Grit 
35c perroo. ©.shells 45c per1oo. Samples and cir- 
cular free. 


EUGENE K. GERRY, Sanford, Maine. _ Breeder 
of Single Comb Brown Leghornsand Barred Plymouth 
Rocks. Won rst and 2nd prizes at Rochester, N 
and rst and two specials at Amesbury, Mass. 
15 for $2.00. 


BARRED ROCKS. Our record this year on Barred 
Rocks, 22 First, 17 Specials, 17 Second Premiums. 
Eggs from extra choice mating $3 per 15. Choice 
mating, $2 per 15. Mating for utility, $1 per 15. BAY 
STATE POULTRY YARDS, Worcester, Mass. 


CHESTER H. SMITH, Rochester, N. H., won 
on his Barred Rocks, 5 prizes on 4 entries at Nashua 
and Lynn; close competition; first, special and second 
cockerel, first and third pullet. Double mating Eggs, 
$2.00 per 15. Orders booked now, 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS! (Foundation 
blood, ‘‘Essex strain,” for new blood, ‘‘Latham”.) 
For thirteen eggs or forty for hatching, a good cock- 
erel, pair ortrio. Come our way. Our bestto please 
you. L. W.CURTIS, Box 99, Brewer, Maine. 


DIRIGO POULTRY YARDS send their customers 
fresh, fertile eggs from high class Barred Plymouth 
Rocks. Up to date in size, shape and color. Healthy, 
vigorous birds and extra fine layers, $1.50 per 15. 
- E. DAVIES, Prop., Box 175, Cnmberland Mills, 

aine. 


Eggs, 


ROCKS, BUFF AND BARRED), as good as the 
best. For seven years have been breeding Buffs that 
have won wherever shown. Barred Palmer’s Bonnie 
Laddie strain. Eggs guaranteed fertile. $1.50 per 
setting. C. F. BROWN, 112 Washington Steeet, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING from line bred Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, $1.50 per1s5. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Your money back if you want it. WALTER 
F. WARD, Gilbertville, Mass. 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS from my 
famous prize winning strain of ‘‘Always White” White 
Plymouth Rocks, $2 per 13; $5 per 40. At Boston, 
Mass., 1901, in the largest class of White Rocks ever 
shown they won a ribbon on every entry. Ifyou want 
White Rocks, order and get something fine. ED- 
WARD T. MURPHY, East Whitman, Mass. 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS. I have some 
choice Cockrels from special matings (Pollard strain), 
pens scoring go and upward. Early hatched and 
grown on free range. A rare opportunity to secure 
some breeders at reasonable prices. W. A. TRUE, 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN DOMINIQUES. 


AMERICAN DOMINIQUES. C.N. Paige, Fran- 
cestown, N. H., has decided to sell eggs from his dest 
pens at $2.00 per 13. From good pens at $1.00. Also 
from a fine pen of Barred Plymouth Rocks at $1.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


BANTAMS. 


I WILL EXCHANGE Buff or White Cochin, Gold- 
en or Silver Seabright Bantams for Angora Kittens or 
3elgian Hares, or sell at reasonable prices. Send for 
free circular of New England’s largest Bantam yards. 
Clough’s Bantam Book, 15 cents. W. W. CLOUGH, 
Medway, Mass. 


TURKEYS. 

BRONZE TURKEYS. Raised on the hills of 
Vermont. Thirty years’ experience. Beautitul flock 
this year. Remember that on these hills the most vig- 
orous stock in the worldis raised. J. F. HEMEN- 
WAY, Chelsea, Vt. 


BROODERS. 


Old Homestead Brooders. ‘‘ Best on Earth.” In- 
door, Outdoor, Top Heat, Fire Proof. Will raise 
every chick. Illustrated Catalogue free. OLD 
HOMESTEAD BROODER CO., Middleboro, Mass. 


LEGHORNS. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. Large extra layers 
Won first cock, first and second pullets, Lynn, Mass. 
1900 ; also first for best large white eggs. Choice S. 
C. Rhode Island Reds also. Eggs 15, $1.00. Write. 
HARRY NUNAN, Cape Porpoise, Maine. 


BUFF LEGHORNS. ( Arnold and Cornell) Buff 
Plymouth Rocks (Hawkins). Won first and second 
on <ockerels at Barre, Dec., 1900; score 92. First and 
second pullets; score gt 1-2, Rocks equally as good. 
Eggs $2.00 per 15, $5.00 per 45. F. H. TOWNE, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 


S. C. BROWN LEGHORNS! Utility, egg pro- 
duction and feather. My birds have the record of 
winning rst Prize three years in succession at Eastern 
Maine State Fair, Bangor, Me. Eggs, $r for 13. 
L. W. Curtis, Box 99, Brewer, Maine. 


LANGSHANS. 


LANGSHANS. Prize winning Black Langshans. 
Winners at Boston, Worcester, Amesbury and all lead- 
ing shows. Stock forsale. Eggs $2.00 peris. Fair 
hatch guaranteed. H. J. MANLEY, Jacobs Street, 
Maplewood, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


R. I. REDS. Prize stock of unexcelled quality; 
have purchased the well-known stock of Geo. C. 
Chase, and now have as fine a flock of Reds as can be 
found. Fine cockerels $1, $2, $3, and $5 each. W. H. 
HATHAWAY, Assonet, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS, Barred Rocks, Buff 
Rocks, and White Wonders. Stock always for sale at 
reasonable prices. Eggs from pens of prize winners at 
Boston, Fall River, and New Bedford. $¢2.00 per 15. 
D. B. EDDY, ‘“‘The Poplars,” Somerset, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND RED Rose Comb Cockerels 
that are red to skin. Buff Plymouth Rock Cockerels 
that are buff to skin, and Buff Cochin Bantam Cock- 
erels. Stock and Eggsin Season. F. H, CLARK, 
66 Nashua Street, Manchester, N. H. 


HANSSON’S REDS won at Boston 1901. Eggs 
from strong, vigorous stock, $2 per 15. Incubator 


eggs $5 per100. My White Wyandottes are bred for 
eggs. They are regular egg machines. Eggs, $2 per 
15. ANTHONY A. HANSSON, Maplewood, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. _ Prize winning stock 
bred for utility as well as qnality. Birds red to the 
skin. Nodark under color. Eggs $1, and $2 per 
15 best, $5 perso. Stock forsale. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Incubator eggs, $6 per 100, RHODE IS- 
LAND RED POULTRY YARDS, 24 Stanton St., 
Malden, Mass. 


YOU HAVE perhaps heard that we breed for utility 
and show. Eggs from the best in Rose, Single, and 
Pea Comb Reds; Buff, White and Partridge Rocks; 
and White Leghorns, $2 per13; $5 per 40. JOHN 
LOWE, Box 9, Swansea, Mass. 


HENS THAT LAY ARE HENS THAT PAY. 
That is what my Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds have 
done this Fall and Winter. Eggs for hatching, $1 for 
13. E.L. Watson, Winthrop, Maine. Kennebec Co. 


WYANDOTTES. 


BUFF WYANDOTTES and Rhode Island Reds 
Eggs, 15 for $1.50, or 30 for $2.50. WM. W. OS- 
GOOD, Mechanic Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


A, H. BROWN, Lyndonville, N. Y. Breeder of 
Buff Wyandottes, Handy’s strain of heavy laying Sin- 
gleComb White Leghorns and Buff Cochin Bantams. 
No 1. stock for sale. Eggs $2.00 per 15. Write for 
A. H. BROWN, Lyndonville, N. Y. 


prices on stock. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES. Vigorous stock, bred 
to lay by use of trap nest. Limited settings from 200 
egg pen, $1 for 13. Monthly egg record of individual 
bird or birds with each setting. 75 per cent fertility 
guaranteed. C. M. BROWN, Box 506, Freeport, Me. 


GOLDEN WYANDOTTES, Eggs a Specialty. 
Also Rhode Island Reds. For particulars address 
Mellen G. Plummer, South Freeport, Maine. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES exclusively. Hunter 
and Colby strains, bred for meat and eggs. Bay eyes 
and yellow legs. Great winter layers of large brown 
eggs. Eggs, $1 per13. J. X. Duval, 853 Somerville 
St., Manchester, N. H. 


BELGIAN HARES. 


FULLY PEDIGREED YOUNG STOCK, Dash 
and Yukon strains. I can quote low prices for prompt 
orders, Inquiries cheerfully answered. A _ finely 
bred doe and five young, sired by Cayenne Pepper, 
(Ist Boston winner), for sale at a bargain. 

E. A. BUCK, Freeport, Maine. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Big mail for Poultrymen. 
Poultry Directory and you will receive poul 
fruit papers, catalogues, etc., eve 
is ten cents, silver. 
Dept. 2, Box 763, Goshen, Ind. 


ADVANCE TRAP NEST, patented. Guaranteed 
to be the best because it will work longer in a pen 
where there is a litter without cleaning, than any 
other. Alsothe most convenient to attend, Circu- 
lars aoe acces, DARLING, South Setauket, 
(OA SINS We 


BREED FROM your best winter layers; that’s logic. 
Use trap nests; that’s necessary. 

Use Ideal trap nests; that’s judgment, 

Investigate first; that’s business. 

Write for information to-day; that’s easy. 

FRANK O. WELLCOME, Box 216, Yarmouth, Me. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING from Lt. Brahmas, 
Black Minorcas, Single Comb White and Brown Leg- 
horns, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Barred and White 
Rocks. Stock for sale cheap. Winners of 127 ribbons 
this season, Incubator eggs $3.50 per too. A. B. 
COWDERY, Milford, N. H. 


PARTRIDGE COCHIN COCK intst penat Nash- 
ua fair; took rst as cockerel at Clinton Poultry Show, 
$7.00. Black Minorca, Brown and White phactiien 
cockerels $1.50 to $3.00. Catalogue free. Eges for 
hatching $1.00 and $2.00 per 13. Seecatalozue. W. 
Wyandotte eggs $1, R. C. White Leghorn cock and 
5 females $6. GREENE BROS., 244 Pleasant St., 
Leominster, Mass. 


WALKER & SANFORD, Manchester, N. H. 
Golden and White Wyandottes, Golden Seabright and 
Rose Comb Black Bantams. Eggs, $2 per 13; $3 per 
26. White Plymouth Rocks, Buff Leghorns, White 
Crested Black Polish, Indian Games and Indian Run- 
ner Ducks. Eggs, $1 per 13. 


Papers, 


EGGS FOR SETTING. Buff, Barred and White 
Plymouth Rocks. Price, 13 for $1. Also finely bred 
Belgian Hares ready for delivery in May. Quality of 
stock guaranteed. N. MARIA STEVENS, 130 Lake 
Street, Auburn, Maine. 


SPRING BROOK FARM Rhode Island Reds. 
Eggs. Rose and Single Comb mixed, 50 for $3; roo for 
$5. Limited number Straight S. C. $2for 13. Finest 
stock. No Culls used as Breeders. E. A. ROBBINS, 
Box 7, Nashua, N. H. 


WHITE EMBDEN GEESE, 
WHITE PEKIN DUCKS. 

Some choice birds, (one year old), from the famous 
prize winning Pollard strain. ‘These birds are already 
mated and laying. Stock for sale atabargain. W.A. 
True, 34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING from selected high-class 
stock. Rhode Island Reds, Buff Wyandottes, White 
Wyandottes, Golden Wyandottess, White Plymouth 
Rocks, Barred Plymouth Rocks, Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
Light Brahmas, White Leghorns, at $1 per setting of 
15 eggs. Address W. H. HATHAWAY, Ashlawn, 
Assonset, Mass, 


Hurricane Poultry Yards. 
Hicks’ Barred Plymouth Rocks. 


Prolific layers of large brown Eggs, bred 
from Boston prize winning stock. Farm raised 
and none better. Eggs for hatching, $1.00 per 
15 from my best pens. Incubator and large 
lots at short notice a specialty. 


HOWARD HICKS, W. Falmouth, Me. 
P. O. Address : Woodfords, Me., R. F. D- 


White Plymouth Rocks 


«exclusively at... 


Meadow View Poultry Yards. 


The best general purpose fowl in America. 
Two prizes at Milford, N. H., 1901. Ajl shown 
scored above 90. My birds are large, white 
andhandsome. Nine pens of superb females 
mated to large, vigorous cockerels. Eggs for 
hatching, $1.50 per 13; $400 per 40; $6.00 per 
100. 


W. M. Davis, Hancock, N. H. 
oct Dee LUNES ae 


PARKER & SCRIPTURE. 


Breeders of... 


30 Varieties, Standard, 
Up-to-Date Poultry. 


Send for circular, We will please you. 


Union Street, - Box 755, - Bangor, Me- 


Insert your name in‘our- 


ry day. we ask 
POULTRY DIRECTORY CO.,. 
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Strawberry Culture. 


Break the land about six inches deep. 
It can be subsoiled by running either a 
regular subsoil plow minus the wing, in 
‘the furrow behind the breaking or turning 
plow. All of this plowing can be done 
the winter or late fall preceding. Ifso,a 
_ disk harrow run over just before planting 
time leaves the soil in excellent condition. 
While of great service on cloddy or rough 
Jand of any kind the harrow can be dis- 
pensed with. 

If stable manure is to be used it should 
be evenly scattered over the land and 
plowed or harrowed in. While stable 
manure is not a complete fertilizer for 
strawberries it is of the highest value 
when supplemented with other manures 
rich in the properties in which stable ma- 
nure is comparatively poor. These prop- 
erties, potash and phosphoric acid, can 
later on be applied in the form of kainit 
or sulphate of potash and acid phosphate. 

If enough stable manure is thus applied, 
say fifty loads or more an acre, no fertil- 
izer need be applied before planting. It 
hone or not enough, cotton seed meal at 
the rate of 500 to 700 pounds per acre 
should be used, as the land is poorer or 
richer. Run off the rows three feet 
apart as straight and uniform as possible. 
Sow this in the drill and mix with the 
soil by running a light cultivator down 
the row. List on this with a furrow from 
each side. Knock this list or low bed 


down nearly even with the field by means | | 


of hoes or a rough implement shaped like 
a plow can be made to be pulled by a 
horse. This plow-shaped implement has, 
instead of a wing or point, a piece of 
board about a foot long nailed to the 
wooden share at right angles to the 
beam. With it these lists or beds can be 
knocked off as fast as a horse can walk, 
and left low or high according to the 
weight thrown on the handles. 

On this low bed the plants should be 
set from twelve to eighteen inches apart, 
according as the soil is poor or rich, and 
the variety is a moderate or luxuriant 
grower. ‘This distance supposes that all 
runners Shall be clipped and the plants 
grown in stools. Ifthe matted row sys- 
tem (non system is the usuai result of 
this plan) is to be followed set the plants 
two feet apart in row. 

Some growers have the rows four feet 
apart and set the plants only one foot 
apart for matted rows. There is one very 
serious objection to this. On wide rows 
like this the plants are almost sure to 
form such a broad bed that the pickers 
walking in the middle trample the beds 
in reaching across to get the berries. 

So much for planting. Now as to other 
March work. There need be no lack of 
it. It is, or should be generally, a month 
of action—the very wind gives this hint 
and by its keen edge spurs us into 
activity. 

March is the month to kill the weeds in 
the fields, planted the spring before and 
now soon to come into bearing. Be not 
deceived by their meek and lowly ap- 
pearance at this period. A weed appar- 
ently as innocent as a lamb, is in fact a 
crouching lion, biding its time, watching 
its chance to devour. There is some- 
thing sentient, nay diabolic in the humility 
with which it hugs the ground till the 
hoes are hung up, the liberal top dressing 
of fertilizers applied and the mulch put on 
over all. 

Then it knows that its time has come. 
That it is master. Forif the acreage is 
large, hand weeding is out of the ques- 
tion. Then it casts off innocence and no 
longer clotheth itself in the garment of 


PRIZE WINNERS. 


Golden Wyandottes, 
American Dominiques, 
Silver Gray Dorkings, 


Eggs, $2.00 per setting. 


Pekin Ducks, From Prize Winners at 


Boston Show, rgot, $1.00 per setting. 


Magpies and Booted Tamblet Pigeons. 
Have one pen of late hatched... 


Golden Wyandottes. 


From this pen, Eggs, $1.00 per setting. 
Stock for sale. 
MUSTAGARD FARM, 


GEO. W. TARBELL, Mer. 
South Lincoln, Mass. 


Late of Milford, N. H. 


EAC WEEK 


SSAMPLE 106, POSTPAID= | 


—64 Page Book FREE if youMention this Paper, 
Address D.J.LAMBERT, APPONAUG, RJ.’ 


POULTRY PRINTING 


A SPECIALTY. 


Our Prices solow and stock so good they win in hot- 
test competition. Send for samples and be convinced. 
ANY CUT OF FOWLS USED FREE. 
Write for what you want. 


ELMWOOD PRESS, Elmwood, Mass. 


BOOKS. 


formerly 50 cents. 
BELGIAN HARE BOOK on care and manage- 


ment, 25 cents. Address, 


H. H. FRICK, 
FRICKS, PA. 


Planet Poultry Fam 


We invite your Correspondence and 
Trade, basing it on the line of your 
money back if you want it. 

We guarantee satisfaction or no sale. 

We breed 
Barred and White Rocks, 

White and Partridge Wyandottes. 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, 
and Pedigreed Belgian Hares. 


EGGS $2.00 PER 13. 


J. HILLMAN DOBBINS, Mer., 


TRENTON ,WN. J. 


SUCCESSFUL PIGEON 
BREEDING. Finely illus- 
trated, tells all about pigeons 
and cuts of different v-arieties, 


Mutty’s Pedigree Ege Strain. White Ply. Rocks. 


Watch for record of Hen No. 31. 


records of over 200 eggs per year. 


Member W. P. Rock Club. 


Maplecroft White Wyandottes. 


Won at Milford Poultry Show in 1899, eight breeders 
competing forthe 20 regular prizes, I won ten or as 
many as all others. Also special for ro highest 
Scoring. Five specials in all. At the last show, 
(x900), I won ro regular and 7 specials, including spec- 
ial for ro highest scoring. In 5 years have 
won 13 of the 25 first prizes, or one more thanallothers 
combined. E-S8s, $2.00 per 13. 


G. A. NEWHALL, 
Caryville, Mass. 


costs. 
25 cents | 
per TON . 


IGREEN 


"TMDE 


Greatest, Cheapest Food on Earth § 
for Sheep, Swine, Cattle, 
Poultry, etc. 


Will be worth $100 to you to read what 
Salzer’s catalog says about rape. 


=592 
Billion Doliar Grass 
will positively make you rich; 12 tons 
of hay and lots of pasture per acre, t0 also 
Bromus, Peaoat, Speltz (400 bu. corn, 250 
bu. oats per a.,) etc., etc. c 


Novelties, fully worth $10 to get a start. 


Fer 14¢e. 7 splendid vegetable and 3 
brilliant flower seed packages aud catalog. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED Co." quseh 


Only 50 Cents a Year. 
Twice a Month. 


Every issue filled with valuable practical 
matter. The best poultry journal going for 


the money. Try it a year and be convinced. 
Printing for Poultrymen a specialty. 


PRACTICAL POULTRYMAN, 
Whitney Point, N. Y. 


Back Numbers 


Of The Poultryman and Pomologist 
3c Each 


Make your file complete 
before our supply is exhausted. 


WHITE WYANDOTITES. 


Eggs direct from Duston stock, heal- 
thy, pure white, yellow legs, fine shape 
and great layers. If you wantstrong, hardy 
chicks get eggs from hardy stock, that is 
ours. All sales guaranteed .satisfactory 
Two distinct matings, $2.00 and $1.50 per 
15. 

ROYAL ELM POULTRY YARDS, 
Box 45. Yarmouth, Me. 


ay, 


G 


Our Paper for... 
10 Cents a Year. 


As an experiment we are going to send our 16-page 
rezular 35c a year Poultry, Bee & Fruit Journal to all 
who subscribe before July rst an entire year for Ten 
Cents. Every one can afford this small sum and 
we should secure several thousand new readers before 
July rst. Send your dime to-day and get four of your 
neizhbors to send with you and we will make you a 
present of a good poultry book. You will be pleased 
as we try to make every issue worth the rezular sub- 
scription price. Send to-day,—NOW—+to the 


POULTRY, BEE & FRUIT JOURNAL, 
Daveuport, Iowa. 


Noted for their laying 
qualities. Hens with 


Eggs for Hatching. 


V. H. MUTTY, South Brewer, Maine. 


~<~ ; 
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humility. It soareth upward and spread- 


eth outward and pusheth downward, and | 
than | 


if there were other dimensions 


length, breadth or thickness it would | 


straightway appropriate that such dimen- 
sion. It locketh arms with its fellows 
weed and shaketh defiance at the impo- 
tent man, quondam master of that field, 
but now master no more. It giveth him 
the dare and taunteth him to help himself 
ifhe can. It maketh merry while he 
gnasheth his teeth and teareth the second 
to tatters. And while it standeth off the 
quondam lord with one hand, as it were, 
-it reaches down the other hand and knock- 
eth the stuffing out of the harried and 
bullled strawberry plant. He choketh 
the defenceless plant aforesaid and forceth 
it to disgorge all food and drink and then 
gobbleth it up. 

In short it possesseth the field as if it 
had a deed thereto signed by the missing 
link and endorsed by Adam, Noah, 
Columbus and the Trusts. 

When the strawberry crop is gone (or 
rather hasn’t come) the irate grower 
grabbeth hoe and plow breathing ven- 
geance. Hechoppeth up and choppeth 
down ; he ploweth up and ploweth down, 
and ploweth under that weed—and I use 
the singular for the field is as one weed— 
and moppeth his brow and chuckleth. 
But the weed chuckleth yet more. For 
“Even in its ashes sleepeth its wonted 
fires.”’ 

It hath laid away against next spring 
seeds numberless as the stars, and the 
last days of that grower shall be worse 
than the first. Therefore take a bond of 
fate by going for that weed now tooth 
and toe nail. 

But to get back into the road. The 
weeds scraped at, disturbing the soil as 
little as possible, the top dressing of fer- 
tilizer should be applied. The following 
formula suits the needs of average soils, 
per acre: 

Acid phosphate or dissolved bone 300 
pounds. 

Sulphate of potash, too pounds. 

Nitrate of soda, 100 pounds. 


Mix well and apply evenly over plants | 


before growth begins. If growth has 
begun sow around and between them. 


Lacking this any good commercial fertil- | 


izer can be used. The nearer it ap- 
proaches the following analysis the 
better : 


Ammonia, 3 per cent. 
Potash, to per cent. 
Phosphoric acid, 8 per cent. 


A little later the spring mulch should | 


be applied to keep the berries clean. If 
a winter mulch has been used 


war has been in progress. As soon as 
the fertilizer is sown it can be replaced or 
partially so. 
mulch to apply loosely and evenly just 


enough mulch to hide the plants for the | 
time being, and so that after a little while | 
settling the plants will appear through it. | 
When | 
it is not to be had a material approaching | 


Pine straw is the ideal mulch. 


it as near as possible should be selected. 


That is a material which will settle among | 


and around the plants and is not likely to 
blow off. Divers kinds of grass and 
grain straw can be_ used, 
latter being light had better be chopped 
fine. Coarse stable manure, half-rotted 
chips from the wood pile, even a little 
sawdust will answer.—/yruit Growers’ 
Journal. 


THE POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST, 
25 cents per year. 


; it should | 
be drawn to the middles while this weed | 


Our rule is for a spring | 


though the | 


| Member 


| EGGS from carefully selected matings, $2.00 per 13; $5.00 per 4o. 


GUNSTON’S —aatp— 
RHODE” ISLAND Res. 


Have demonstrated during the past season that there are... 


..NONE SUPERIOR... 


Winning in the hottest competition. At the New England Fair won every prize om 
Rose and Single Comb, Fowls and Chicks. The same at ‘‘ Ould Newbury,” includ- 
ing a special for the largest and best exhibit of any breed in the show. At Ames- 
bury, on three entries, first and second on fowls, first on chicks; on two entries at 
Brockton, won first and second. At Haverhill show, 120 R. I. Reds in competition, 
won 20 regular and special prizes. At the great Boston Show, on three entries, won 
four Ribbons including first and special on R. C. Pullet. 
Eggs for sale from the above stock at $2.00 per 13 ; $5.00 per 4o. 


H. W. GUNSTON, £:2°%« Groveland, Mass. 


R. I. Red Club. 


PRAIRIE STATE = 
INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 


Are Used Exclusively by the... 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
EXPERIMENTAL FARMS. 
342 FIRST PREmIUMS. 


Largest Catalogue Published. 
Plates. FREE. 


Jos. Breck & Sons, Boston, Mass., 
New England Agents. 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CoO., 
Homer City, Pa.; 


ule 


Contains 50 Colo: 
Ask for No. 36. 


Ww hite Wyandottes. ) Ce (R. I. Reds. 
Buff Rocks. 5 FANCY. (Lt. Brabmas. 


The kind that are IN IT in the show-room, and make the dollars when at home- 
White Wyandot 
and Buff Rock incubator eggs, $5.00 per too. Fine stock of BELGIAN HARES: 


W. P. WESTON, Elmside Farm, Hancock, N. H. 


BUPFFINTON’S BUFFS. 


Price of eggs for 1901 from No. 1 stock. Buff Ducks, the only specimens in America, $5 for 12; Buff Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Buff Wyandottes, Buff Leghorns, Rose, Pea and Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, Partridge 
| Wyandottes and Partridge Plymouth Rocks $2 per 13; $5 for 40; $10 for 100; Buff Cochins and Barred P. 
Rocks, $1.25 for 13; $3 for 40; $6 for 100. From No. 2 yards of Rose, Pea and Single Comb R. I. Reds, Buff 
| Wyandottes Buff P. Rocks and Buff Leghorns, $r.25 for 13; $3 for 40; $6 for x00. Incubator eggs from fairly 
| good stock of R. I. Reds, Buff Wyandottes, Buff Leghorns, Buff and Barred P. Rocks, $3.50 for 100; $6 for 
| 200, Buffinton’s R. I Reds have won more prizes for his customers than all the R. I. Red stock in the country. 
Be sure and get eggs from Buffinton’s R. I. Reds. | We also have for sale pedigreed Belgian Hares. Send for 


circular. 
ROWLAND G. BUFFINTON, Box 677, Fall River Mass. 


Lincoln’s Natural Brooder. 


BROODS CHICKS LIKE A HEN. 
Supplies moisture and plenty of heat. Chicks 
do not crowd. It has the only true hover on 
the market. 


SENT OUT ON APPROVAL. 
Do not buy until you have seen my circular- 


0. R. LINCOLN, 


478 Palmer St., - FALL RIVER, MASS. 


To Advertisers 


If you have not given our columns a trial, you have missed a good 
thing. THE PoULTRYMAN AND PoMOLoGIsT is paying those who patron- 
ized it in its infancy, and they are staying with us with new and larger 
contracts. We are ready to serve you as well. Send us your order early 
and secure a good position. 
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EXHIBITION... 
BARRED PLY. ROCKS. 


Clean sweep at Newbury Fair, Sept., 
1900. At AMESBURY, Dec., 1900, won 9 
Prizes and 5 Specials, including ist and 
2d Pen, 1st and 2d Hen, 2d Pullet, etc. 
Eggs $2.00 per 13; $5.00 per 40. Send 
for Circular. 


B. S. GALE, 
Monroe St., Amesbury, Mass. 


Vaughn’s ° 
White Wyandottes. 
Are Bred to Lay. 


Eggs from our best layers, $1.00 per 15; $5.00 per 


-100. Illustrated circular free. 


C. E. VAUGHN, Athol Centre, Mass., 
Lyons Hill Poultry Farm. 


DAISY BELLE, Score 95 1-2. 


Cockerels bred from Daisy Belle and four 


eo SISters... 


Scoring 94 1-2, 941-2, 94 1-2,941-4. $3 and $5 
each. 

I bred and raised all the above and many other win- 
ners at Concord, Manchester, Tilton, Rochester, 
Haverhill, Amesbury, Boston, Philadelphia. Hagers- 


‘town. 500 of the finest iu the land to select 


from. I SELL, WINNERS. 
Prompt and careful attention given orders. 


F. E. COLBY, Bow Mills, N. H. 


INCUBATORS, 


OYS. We off er 
aS ae low _ price 
SUCCESSFUL Machine 
made. Hot air or Hot 
Water. 75-egg only $7. 
Regulation and Ventila- 
tion. Automatic, perfect. 
Catalogue free. The 
Monitor Co., Box 
59, Moodus, Conn. 


1880. 


N RAGE MAM: 

NS UARANTEED TO DESTROY POTATO BUGS 
Ron Tomato ond Oe Planta. Currant Worms, © 
S EleaBertla anand Sirfped Bu, bugs oniie jolona, Squal 


mater pillars on ue 
of th the Rose Bur and © 


Gouverneur, Box 23, N. Y. 


\ on the soil with a duster. 
N tin perforated screw-top canisters and cartons holding one |b. 
packages at less rate. 


GRAPE DUST for Mildews and Blights. 


SIZE, SHAPE, 
VIGOR. = 


NEW YORK and 


BARRED ROCK SPECIAL! 


Closely related to BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA 


WINNBRS in Barred Plymouth Rocks 


The above qualities combined with HEAVY LAYING 
is the way I breed my stock. — = = = 


EGGS $2.00 PER SETTING. 
A. P. WINSLOW, Freeport, Maine. 


THE 
Best 


IDEAL TRAP NESTS 
SAVE TIME, 


The plans are cheaper than any others 
because the nests costs so much less than 
any others. More satisfactory too. Write to- 
day for booklet ‘‘An Axe to Grind,’ its free. 


SPACE AND money. | Frank 0. Wellcome, 29* Yarmouth, Mle. 
Rhode ) 


WHITE ttegens. =| ttena} REDS. 


Utility and Beauty Gombined. 


At Nashua, 29 entries, I won 27 premiums and ‘5 specials for the best birds in 
American and Mediterranean classes. At Manchester with a possible 22 1sts, I won 20. 
At Milford in the hottest competition, I won every 1st on the White Plymouth Rock. 
On the Leghorn, I won the silver cup for the best Cock, Cockerel, Hen and Pullet. 
On the Rhode Island Reds, I won the best exhibit. 

Stock for sale. Eggs $1.50 per set of 15. 


A. J. FISHER, = - 


MILFORD, N. H. 


ae se HOMESTEAD BROODER 0. 


Middleboro, Mass., for catalogue of a Brooder 
that will care for 100 chicks until 3 months old. 


The ori Industry. Barred and White P. Rocks, White 


Is a live, progressive poultry journal, full} Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, S. C. Brown 
of good things for poultry breeder one Leghorns and Black Javas, including win- 
Rete ea ras ans ore wes") nings at Boston, 1900. Stock and eggs 
trap-nest made, free. : : 
for sale. Prices reasonable. Write. 


GEO. A. CHAPIN, Hampden, [lass. 


BUFF ROCKS anp 
WHITE ’DOTIES. 


Bred for utility as well as standard 
points. Eggs $1.50 per 15. 
P. O. Address: 


120 Bridge St., Manchester, N. H. JAMES i. BANKS, Westbrook, Me. 
HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT. er 


138 Premiums on 139 Entries. 


FRED H. PETTIGREW, 


Dealer in 


Barred Plymouth Rocks, Buff Cochins, R. 
I. Reds, and S. C. White Leghorns. 
...Also Guinea Pigs... 


asetting from best pens. Prizes 


Eggs 42.00 
anchester and Milford, N. H. 


won at 


Destroys pests which prey upon Vegetation in Greenhouse or Garden on Currants, Cabbage, Etc. 


SLUG SHOT is a composite powder not dependent solely upon any one of its parts for effectiveness, 
years SLUG SHOT has been used, doing effective work aGainst Leaf Eaters, Juice Suckers, Sow Bugs, Snails 
or Grubs in the soil. 
destroys in this way elm tree beetles, caterpillars on trees. 


For 21 


SLUG SHOT is spread by duster or blower. Water will carry it through a sprayer or pump. It 
Where snails or sow bugs are troublesome, dust SLUG SHOT 
SLUG SHOT ‘ids fowls, calves and dogs of lice and fleas. SLUG SHOT is put up in 
The 5 lb. package [see cut] retails at 25 or 30 cents each, larger 
SLUG SHOT is put up in kegs and barrels in bulk. 

Sold by the Seedsmen in all parts of the United States and Canada. 

: 

SOLUTION OF COPPER against Fungus of all kinds. 


For pamphlet address B. HATIMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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DINGLBY, 
OF MAINE. 


You Have Heard the Name. 


REEDER of Beautiful Pure White Plymouth Rocks 
and White Wyandottes. 
and exclusive breeding establishments in the most 
famous poultry section of Maine. I have bred these va- 
rieties with the main object of developing great egg-pro- 
ducing strains, prize winners, birds in conformation and 
color true to the STANDARD requirements ; espec- 
ially birds that are hardy and strong, ABSO LUTELY 
USEFUL TO EVERY POULTRY FANCIER 
WHO WANTS STOCK FOR EITHER EGGS 
OR FANCY FEATHERS. 

I offer for sale eggs for hatching purposes from three 
pens only of each variety, each pen containing ten 
grand females, mated with magnificent cockerels, 
these birds being selected from over 30c of the choicest 
birds I have been able to collect from the entire coun- 
try, including Hawkins & Duston direct. 

I will sell eggs for hatching during the season of 
rgor at $2.00 for eachset of fifteen. Eggs will be sent 
carefully packed in the best shipping baskets money 
will buy. Wrife me if you want my list of prize win- 
ners. I haveno space in this advertisement to men- 
tion them, for at present I am advertising EGGS. 


ADDRESS 
PARKE G. DINGLEY, 


Lewiston Journal Building, 


Lewiston, Maine. 


Perkins’ Buff Leghorns. 


Were FIRST PRIZE WINNERS at the Haverhill 
and Beverly shows. First Cockerel, 94 1-2; First 
Hen, 94 1-2; Second Hen, 93 1-2. Golden Boy, 94 1-2, 
by Flanders, heads our pen for 1go1. Eggs $1.50 per 13. 


PROLIFIC LAYERS. 


E. T. PERKINS, Sunnyside Poultry Yards, 
SACO, MAINE. 


R.I. REDS. BELGIAN HARES. 
BELGIAN HARES. R.I. REDS. 


Rhode Island Reds, Single and Rose Comb, won 19 
prizes at Boston, rg0r. Houdans, Light Brahmas, 
Barred P. Rocks, Buff P. Bantams, and Belgian Hares. 
Prize winning stock. Eggs for hatching $2.00 per 13; 
$5.00 per 40. Incubator Eggs $5.00 per roo. Send 


Daniel P. shove, Fall River, Mass. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


White Wonders 274 


Box 
666 


Butt Wyandottes 


Eggs from my best yards at $2.00 per setting, or 3 
settings for $5.00. 


A. L. MERRILL, 


490 Court Street, Auburn, Me. 


Green Bone Cutters. 


Mann’s, Stratton’s, Wilson’s and Stearns’ 
Green Bone Cutters sold at a reduction 
from regular prices. You save money 
if you buy of the Manufacturer’s Agent. 


G. A. Oshorn, Leominster Mass. 
BANTAMS. 


Buff Gochins Exclusively. 


Eggs from prize winning stock at $2.00 
and $3.00 a setting. 
C. R. CHASE, - - 


One of the most careful | 


NEWBURY, MASS. 


Barred 
Plymouth 
Rocks | 


LUNT & CURTIS, 


EG 


are large, 


BROWN 


Orders will be booked for any date. 
Our Stock is bred to the requirements 
of the Standard and for utility. 


White 
Wyan- 
dottes. 


FREEP ORT, MAINE. 


as 


They 


strong, well-shaped birds 
and all have a good egg record. Eggs 
from best pens, $2.00 per 13; $5.00 per 


Box 544, 


STANDARD POULTRY CRIT OF AMERICA. Ee 


UA GN Oe AWA VAUNG Yi RAN We WA me a 
ILS Dba SA Ae Buel De Ccek Oe NAA Or a ON RD 
+ Tai iY ar POYSTASS 35 ye Oo oe aes aE, Wo teen 
=>: 4 Pe? sts: hat are TAG eagle Antal AS oer A508 
VAS 
R a 
3 A 4 
: E 6S 
we 


Ste THE PERFECTION SHELL MAKER AND GOLDEN YOLK PRODUCER. ee 
= White Quartz, 58p.ct. Aluminum, 20p.ct. Iron,I2p.ct. Magnesium, 10p.ct. <= 
SoS DIGESTER. SHELL MAKER. YOLK MAKER. SHELL MAKER. Eo, 8 
Su WHOLES 2 5 Seventh Vear cf Successfrl i ing & G Shs 

OLESAL R unnin o., =& 
ET BE AUERS eee 4 BM ue Bangor, Me. 


Ges 2 oe o- 
a 


a MAYAN WANK Vy, BS 
KAI Sar. ceaereeolees ves 
See . 

NIRV TMi aN ZINC XCRU TSN 


SCOV Rocks. Rocks. Rocks. Rocks. Rocks. Rocks. 
I Rocks. Rocks. Rocks. Rocks. Rocks. Rocks. SCOVIL 
;Dottes. PERHAPS YOU DO PERHAPS YOU DON’T Houdans- 
’Dottes. waut eggs that will hatch want to foolaway time Houdans. 
’Dottes. chicks you’ll be proud toown. and money experimenting. Houdans. 
*Dottes. [F SO een, Houdans. 
’Dottes. Better order from a breeder who has areputation to maintain. Houdans. 
’Dottes. | breed Standard Buff Rocks, Buff Cochins, White Wyandottes, Houdans. 
pales: Houdans. My stock is the result of years ‘of careful study and Houdans- 
‘Dotter, scientific mating. While I breed for best obtainable results oudans- 
‘Dottes, along Standard lines, no bird is eligible toa breeding pen unless fe dane. 
Dottes. of Axown productive qualities. Do you want this kind? Cor-  poudans. 
*Dottes. respondence invited. Houdans. 
’Dottes. 5 
Deticn, Wee He, SCOVIL, 28= | Forge. Millage, Mass. oleae: 
*Dottes, Formerly EAST LEBANON, ME. Houdans. 
Cochins. Cochins. Cochins. Cochins. Cochins. 
SCOVIL Cochins. Cochins. Cochins. Cochins. Cochins. SCOVIL 


.. LAST CHANCE... 


This is positively the last season that I will 
sell eggs from my best pens of 


Barred Plymouth Rocks ang 
White Wyandottes 


at $1.00 per 13; $2.00 per 30; $3.00 per 50 


Next season, eggs from best pens will be 
$2.00 per setting. 

I have been breeding fine poultry for five 
years, andif you want heavy laying, prize 
winning stock, I can suit you. 


J. W. LOWELL, 
GARDINER, ME. 


CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM, 
Burlington, Mass. 


Breeders of Prize Winning... 
RHODE ISLAND REDS and 
WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


Eggs from Special Matings, $1.50 per 
15. Incubator Eggs, $5.00 per Ioo. 


.--HIGH GRADE BELGIAN HARES... 


Mature Stock for sale at all times. 
E. M. COLLINS, Manager. 


Latest Edition, 


AMERICAN STANDARD OF PERFECTION, 


And a Year's Subscription to this Paper, $1.00. 


200-ECC 
Incubator $12 


This perfect 200-egg Wooden 
Hen at $12 isa startling trade 
innovation. It will do the work 
of the most costly hatcher, and 
keeps in order with little at- 
tention. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Illustrated catalogue free. 


W GEO. H. STAHL, 
Quiney, Ill. 


RE YOUR ? 
HENS LAYING. 


If not, try OVAMEAD, the Great Egg Producer, It 
strengthens and stimulates the egg producing or- 
gans and MAKES HENS LAY. Knough for 10 fowls 
3 months, 50 cents, postpaid. Trial package 25 
cents, postpaid, Send for Circular. 


OVAMEAD MFG. CO., Box 44, Rochester, N. Y. 
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